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“ A MONSTROUS pretty place, eh ?— 
don’t you think so yourself, Walpole ?” 

Mr. Gilstrapp removed his cigar, 
and gazed round him appreciatively. 
At the other end of the garden Bud’s 
figure could be seen, flitting before a 
flower-bed, plucking a blossom whose 
colouring struck her, and trying the 
effect of its petals against the bosom 
of her dress. From her waist depended 
a silver chatelaine, charmingly old- 
fashioned and yet charmingly con- 
grous, despite her years and the big 
sun-bonnet vainly seeking to conceal 
the tresses that no hand-maid’s skill 
could make sleek. Among its useless 
treasures was included a tiny hand- 
mirror, which she raised to assist in 
the determination of a suitable nose- 
gay. Mr. Gilstrapp, all his features 
aglow with kindly appraisement, gazed 
no further and let his cigar go out. 

“Lovely, lovely!” he exclaimed. 
“With such daughters what more 
could you want ?” 

“Confound it, I mean the house, 
of course! The girls are with me 
anywhere.” 

Mr. Gilstrapp lit his cigar again. 
“Fine enough even to come up to 
your expectations, is it? That’s all 
right then, Gex. I’m more easily 
satisfied, and to me it appears a 
Paradise.” 

“Yes, a Paradise; you’ve hit the 
right nail on the head. Easy of 
access, fashionable neighbourhood, and 
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a smack of the country thrown in—a 
gentleman’s Paradise, egad !” 

Mr. Gilstrapp left the Colonel to 
meditate fresh eulogies at leisure, and 
strolled over towards Bud. ‘“ Good- 
morning, merry maiden!” he hailed, 
when he was about two yards off. 
With the exception of Alice, he 
addressed everybody as if he were 
shouting good-tempered commands 
from a vast distance ; for Alice there 
was always an accent of respect, or 
even what migit have been inter- 
preted as restraint, in his voice. 
“Making an enemy of the gardener, 
eh? Unless you are off like a red- 
shank before he sees you, your life 
out of doors won’t be worth living. 
Where’s your sister ?” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Tornado ; have 
you come to worry me again? How 
does this look ?” 

It looked very well indeed, and 
very much to be envied too, as she 
held it daintily pressed against her 
breast, with her head poised on one 
side and the reflection from its varie- 
gated petals faintly outlined upon her 
saucy chin. 

“Get along, Vanity! where is your 
sister ?” 

“ In the store-room or kitchen, very 
properly giving her orders for the 
day,” observed Colonel Gex as he came 
up. “A household of these dimensions 
requires considerable aptitude for 
domestic organisation, Walpole, which, 
to do her justice, she don’t lack.” 

“And there is the entertaining, 
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Papa,” said Bud. “ You must own I 
do my share of that.” 

“You participate in it with a great 
deal of zest, certainly,” conceded the 
Colonel; “also,” he added with an 
assumption of austerity, “you waste 
more tlowers in the decoration of one 
dinner-table than I could procure for 
a ten-pound note at Covent Garden.” 

“You are a pair of old croakers !” 
exclaimed Bud moving off with a 
ringing laugh and her arms full of 
flowers. “I won't have anything 
more to do with you.” 

“What a responsibility it is to be a 
father, Gilstrapp !” 

“Tt is,” assented Mr. Gilstrapp, 
though in a tone which suggested that 
his ideas as to the position might not 
coincide with his friend’s. 

“T have often thought,” mused the 
Colonel, “that a man is much better 
single ; at any rate he has a devilish 
deal more fun.” 

Mr. Gilstrapp shrugged his big 
shoulders and knitted his grizzled 
eyebrows. He was unmarried, and 
was already upon that short stage 
when man travels between the two 
posting-houses bounding his prime. 
He was the Colonel’s contemporary ; 
yet, in the uprightness and spring of 
his athletic figure, in the clear colour 
upon his healthy skin, more than all 
in the simplicity of his heart that had 
sifted life and remained uncontamin- 
ated, he might have been his son. 

“T am glad you like it,” observed 
Colonel Gex, reverting to his previous 
theme of the house and not referring 
to marriage, which, in his case, was 
neither novel nor remediable and 
therefore not interesting. “ Really, 
I must admit I do myself. Look 
here—this way ;” he pulled his com- 
panion by the arm and fixed him in 
a position for contemplation, as if he 
were an amateur  portrait-painter. 
* Now, just cast your eyes over it 
from this position ; picturesque, ain’t 
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it? And in a correct locality, you 
know, Walpole.” 

It was a large old house in Ken- 
sington, built of red brick with 
creepers here and there, and quaint 
ironwork on guttering and gargoyle ; 
modern enough to ensure immunity 
from the peculiar ideas our ancestors 
possessed upon the subjects of sanita- 
tion and domestic hygiene generally, 
ancient enough to have lost the sense 
of newness and the scent of putty. 
Such a house as the tide of civilisa- 
tion sweeps away, to leave upon its 
site monstrous erections, high flats, 
wherein is there neither comfort nor 
privacy nor esthetic charm, only a 
utilitarianism and a hunger for rents, 
gross and palpable. It stood in a 
garden of trim lawns of ancient turf, 
of clipped shrubs and flower-beds, and 
even reared its chimneys against four 
old elm trees that in the common 
order of events should have gone years 
ago to make the coffins of London’s 
last suburb. But they still stood 
there; and under their shade, upon 
a morning when the air shimmered 
lightly beneath the sun, one might 
have imagined oneself leagues from 
the roar of London, and almost as far 
from any locality which in the parlance 
of the tenant could be dubbed devilish 
fashionable. 

The stables were near at hand, but 
not visible from the garden, and to 
them and his cellar Colonel Gex de- 
voted his talents. The inside of the 
house, finding the aforesaid cellar and 
stables exhaust his energies, he left 
to the imagination of Bud and the 
taste and wisdom of her elder sister. 
Between them they secured an effect 
at which none could cavil, and for its 
provision their father signed cheques 
without comment except to congra- 
tulate himself upon being saved all 
fatigue in the matter. How much of 
the result Bud could have claimed, and 
how much Alice, no one thought of 
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enquiring ; but who did claim all and 
danced with delight at her wisdom, 
and who stood by to check the items 
upon the bills and smile at the house- 
hold fairy, most people who had 
intimate access to Colonel Gex’s circle 
knew. Itis doubtful, however, if they 
cared one way or another, so long as 
they received invitations and were per- 
mitted to make themselves companion- 
able. For friends sprang up in all 
directions like,—well, like evanescent 
mushrooms under a shower of nourish- 
ing rain. Colonel Gex, after languish- 
ing for a considerable period as the 
victim of an extraordinary hiatus in 
the memories and visiting-lists of his 
friends, discovered from ocular testi- 
mony what an easy thing it is to 
trace a person when you want him, 
and how geniality and regard can be 
sealed up for years and at an ap- 
pointed date burst forth with such sur- 
prising ardour that the only wonder 
is that the vessels secreting it did not 
blow themselves to atoms long before. 
Instead of subsisting mainly upon 
eleemosynary contributions bestowed 
grudgingly in inverse ratio to their 
magnitude, he was, even if he did 
not avail himself of his potentialities, 
in a position to bestow charity; in- 
stead of prowling about back streets, 
he frequented the choicest haunts of 
society ; instead of shunning com- 
panionship, he gave full rein to the 
gregarious instinct, and discovered 
greater difficulty in fulfilling all his 
engagements than in obtaining them ; 
instead of doling out shillings with 
a groan he scattered cheques with 
a@ grin. 

A great deal of his popularity, un- 
doubtedly, was of the vicarious order. 
His daughters would have attracted 
attention anywhere or in any posi- 
tion ; but situated as they were in 
unlimited comfort, and possessing in 
their own proper and very agreeable 
persons the apparent reversion of his 


property, it was not surprising that 
Colonel Gex should find more inti- 
mates than even his earlier days of 
prosperity had boasted. Had he 
troubled himself about the matter, 
he might have wondered that the 
girls’ heads were not turned; but, 
though he did not, there was no need 
for apprehension upon such a score. 
Each had her own and personal de- 
fence against the wiles of human kind, 
which enabled her to mingle untainted 
and unhardened in the mad throngs 
whose sole aim is distraction. Alice 
was safe in her honest common-sense 
and womanly prescience, as well as 
in gentle aloofness of demeanour, im- 
possible to construe as pride, which 
most men and many women noted ; 
Bud in her wayward merriment and 
flightiness, which kept her thoughts 
fixed upon nothing long, but tossed 
them hither and thither, from one 
sweet to another, like a butterfly 
hovering over a rose-bush or a child 
shown a vast emporium of new and 
beautiful toys and permitted to make 
its choice. 

Among the most assiduous travellers 
to Kensington was a certain Mr. 
Lancelot Memory ; and he was often 
accompanied westwards by an elderly 
and ponderous gentleman whose name, 
Francis Chagbody, had occupied for 
many years past a respectable posi- 
tion in the Law List. It was to 
welcome their presence at dinner that 
Bud had been rifling the garden, and 
from the proceeds of that harvest 
that Alice had deftly constructed 
nosegays in Dresden jars to decorate 
the table. 

“Well, here we are,” said Colonel 
Gex genially as he removed his eye- 
glass to a safe distance before begin- 
ning to carve. Unless this precaution 
were taken, it had a faculty for falling 
into the gravy which was little short 
of marvellous. “Six, a very good 
number, eh Chagbody ?” 
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“T agree with you entirely, Colonel 
Gex,” replied Mr. Chagbody with 
cumbrous politeness, though he had 
not the slightest idea why six should 
be a better number than sixteen or 
sixty or six hundred, or even, if one 
excluded anatomical difficulties, one 
sixth. 

“T thought we were to have another 
couple?” 

“No,” said Colonel Gex, reaching 
for his eyeglass to stare blandly at 
Mr. Gilstrapp, who had called this 
question across the table; “dear me, 
no.” 

As a matter of strict verity, another 
couple, consisting of a distinguished 
lady and her extinguished husband, 
had been bidden; but at the last 
moment accident had prevented 
their appearance. Colonel Gex 
strongly resented allusions to these 
little misfortunes, as he considered 
they implied a reproach upon his 
hospitable fame. Accordingly he fixed 
his interlocutor with a lengthened 
regard which lasted until he perceived 
that Mr. Gilstrapp, who knew nothing 
about his delicacy of feeling, was 
wholly taken up with conversation 
elsewhere. At this surprising dis- 
covery, he dropped his eyeglass and 
fell to. 

“Talking of six, it’s a surprisin’ 
thing what a significance there occa- 
sionally is in numbers,” said Memory, 
who made a point of dropping his g’s 
when he could remember to do so. 

Alice, to whom he appeared to 
be addressing himself, said politely, 
“Yes?” 

“Take my own case, for instance ; 
and I am sure Miss Bud will correct 
me if I go wrong.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Bud. 
“What anidea, Mr. Memory! Fancy 
me correcting anyone; it should be 
the other way about.” 

Memory, being a courteous young 
man, perceived an opening for a com- 
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pliment here, but, as a well-trained 
young man, at the same time recog- 
nised the necessity for delicate man- 
ceuvring. While he was yet in the 
throes of elaboration Mr. Gilstrapp, 
with that insufferable friend-of-the- 
family air which, employed on certain 
occasions, has been known to drive 
young men to frenzy, burst in and 
brutally cut the ground from under 
Mr. Memory’s feet. 

“Tt should, Bud; and I will make 
it my business to tell the gardener on 
the first available opportunity that I 
only see on the table about half the 
flowers you pulled.” 

“Wrong again, Mr. Gilstrapp !” 
retorted Bud triumphantly tossing her 
head and dearly wanting to make a 
grimace at him, which Mr. Gilstrapp 
saw, and at which he rubbed his 
brown hands together in jolly appreci- 
ation of her restriction. ‘“ You mean 
they are thrown away; but they are 
not, for Alice is keeping them for 
to-morrow when we have a_ great 
many people coming and you are not 
wanted, even if you invite yourself as 
usual !” 

“When Mr. Gilstrapp and my 
younger daughter commence a passage 
of arms, Chagbody, the rest of the 
conversation has no chance of making 
itself heard.” 

“ And a very pleasant as well as 
cogent embargo, Colonel, I assure 
you,” said Mr. Chagbody. “I, for 
one, am quite content to sit and 
listen to you, Miss Bud.” 

He leaned back solemnly, as he did 
in his office-chair, and looked prepared 
to advise upon a knotty point without 
further delay. The demeanour and 
attitude would have been sufficiently 
ridiculous, had it arisen out of light 
badinage in a younger man; but 
ponderousness seemed such a natural 
part of him, and watchfulness of 
himself so firmly acquired, that his 
peculiarities came in time to assume a 
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certain propriety. It was also notice- 
able how little Bud ever said escaped 
him, and how observant he was of 
all her movements; should he be 
speaking to others he was never com- 
pletely detached; a certain mental 
agility, surprising in one of his parts, 
possessed him, and he could keep pace 
with her fancies still. He had broken 
off a colloquy with Alice now to turn 
his attention to her. 

“Has Mr. Gilstrapp incurred your 
displeasure, Miss Bud?” 

“Very deeply. He frivolously in- 
terrupted Mr. Memory, who was about 
to tell me something interesting.” 

“Really now, Miss Gex,” protested 
Mr. Memory, “you're exaggeratin’, 
indeed you are; it was merely a 
trifling coincidence which struck me 
as peculiar.” 

“We should like to hear it,” said 
Alice, with a covert glance of reproof 
at her sister, who was engaged in 
feeding a supercilious Persian cat. 

“ Well, it is this,” replied Memory. 
“T’ve been here three times this 
month, you are three in family, I 
should be three in family if my 
parents were alive, and it’s about 
three miles from my place. Also,” 
he added in a flash of inspiration 
which was perhaps attributable in 
some degree to pique, “I believe you 
keep three cats.” 

“Most remarkable,” observed Colo- 
nel Gex in his character of host ; 
“very strange indeed !” 

“There is a theory of numbers 
which I do not pretend to—” began 
Mr. Chagbody. 

“But I have only one cat,” ex- 
claimed Bud; “the others are mere 
stable things which I don’t even speak 
to, but if this beauty deserts me for 
a moment I am inconsolable.” 

“Tf a period of desertion should 
become prolonged, or by other means 
the sad necessity for replacing him 
ever arrives, Miss Gex,” hinted 


Memory delicately, as if cats were 
immortal and to suggest any other 
possibility would be slightly improper, 
“may I be commissioned to procure 
a substitute ?” 

* Oh, how can you make me think 
of such a dreadful thing !” cried Bud. 
“T should never get over it; and I 
am sure I should hate a substitute— 
now, don’t you '—of any kind.” 

Mr. Memory agreed with great 
fervour that he did; and having at 
last fixed the volatile young lady’s 
attention on himself, discovered with 
much artfulness before the dinner 
was over other points of similarity in 
disposition which were quite startling, 
— or even marvellous if Bud had 
been disposed to award them sufficient 
consideration. Though she did not 
go so far as that, she managed to 
extract plenty of diversion from her 
share of the conversation; and Mr. 
Memory, for his part, waxed positively 
sparkling under her influence. He 
was a desirable and_ praiseworthy 
youth in many respects, being pos- 
sessed of a fat competence, which 
merits both adjectives, and a sufli- 
ciency of morals to prejudice neither 
in the mouth of society,—though 
that, perhaps, is not setting a very 
high standard. With a reservation, 
he could be best described as the 
typical young Englishman of a certain 
class. That is, he was gently born 
through at least three generations, 
and had undergone the prescribed 
curriculum of public school and 
university. He had money, good 
health, a tendency to athletics and 
well-cut clothes, and brains which 
were not offensively developed ; enter- 
tained an opinion of himself and his 
generation which an ingrained self- 
possession, and an acquired perception 
of the correct thing, prevented from 
over emphasis; and was, taking him 
all round, a well-conceived and well- 
executed specimen of his kind. He 
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had not much initiative, and no 
commercial ambition at all; but he 
did not need them: his forbears 
and nature had conspired to make 
his future pleasant; all he had to 
do was to enjoy it, and, if he 
were wise, abolish the reservation to 
which reference has been made and 
wherein lay his sole departure from 
the normal. This consisted in a 
certain intenseness,—a perception of 
profundity, but no perception what- 
ever of his inability to probe it—a 
romantic cast generally. Now this 
was a mistake. Whatever else he 
can compass, the young Englishman 
is neither romantic gracefully nor 
profound convincingly. Profundity 
and romance do not suit the panoply 
wherewith he is equipped, and are 
altogether at variance with the at- 
mosphere surrounding him. Still, in 
his little excursions after the esoteric, 
Lancelot Memory injured no one ; for 
he did not unduly thrust it upon 
strangers, and if the perpetration of 
secret verses and the utterance of 
allusive speeches upon nebulous pro- 
vocation might have jeopardised the 
prospects of many in his profession, 
it made no difference to him, whose 
connection with the law consisted 
mainly in attendance at the office 
when he had nothing more amusing 
to do, and pocketing two-thirds of the 
profits of the business which Mr. 
Chagbody worked. 

When the ladies withdrew, he fell 
into a reflective mood without taking 
any further part in the conversation. 
He stroked his hair with a subjective 
pleasure in its smoothness. Many 
young men’s hair resembles a tooth- 
brush discontented with its lot in 
life and yearning for a parting. His, 
on the contrary, was a little less 
abrupt and was parted in the middle. 
He felt this to be beautiful as he 
touched it, that he was something 
apart from the common run, with a 
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destiny before him; and he was 
moved. Such soaring feelings are not 
rare among young men after a good 
dinner and a lengthened chat with 
one whose claims to distinction are 
borne upon her pretty face. The 
men fatigued him ; he rose. 

“Off to the drawing-room, Memory?” 
enquired Colonel Gex. “I don’t ex- 
pect you'll find ’em there; they have 
probably gone into the garden. We 
will follow you directly,—take a cigar 
with you?” 

“Thanks, very much,—no.” 

“A gifted fellow, I should say,” 
remarked the Colonel, in his charac- 
ter of host. 

“So far as law is concerned, I 
cannot corroborate you,” replied Mr. 
Chagbody, who practised literalness 
and precision in private life upon 
all occasions,—possibly to act as an 
antidote to his public career. “In 
other respects, upon which I am not 
so well qualified to judge, I under- 
stand he is well esteemed,—-social 
qualities, and their contingent com- 
plements.” 

“Certainly; I have had occasion 
to remark it,” rejoined Colonel Gex, 
still in his character of host. “ That 
he is well-favoured, too, would un- 
doubtedly be the verdict of our fair 
critics.” 

“He is a good fellow and a wise 
one,” said Mr. Gilstrapp, “ who knows 
what company’s the best. I’m going 
to copy him.” 

He rose and walked out into the 
quiet garden, following the sound of 
voices until he was lost in obscurity 
beneath the trees. The Colonel and 
Mr. Chagbody came after. At the 


former’s word a footman placed two 
wicker chairs at the edge of the turf, 
and they composed themselves grate- 
fully into a long silence which Mr. 
Chagbody was the first to break. 

“Tf I may be permitted to express 
an opinion without fear of seeming 
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patronising, I would observe that you 
have made pleasing use of your re- 
sources, Colonel Gex.” 

“Well, yes; I flatter myself that 
I am comfortable, and I try to make 
ny guests feel the same.” 

“You do, sir, you do; if my testi- 
mony is of any value, rest assured 
that you do. Your daughters, also, 
allow me to add, are the most efficient 
auxiliaries anyone could desire.” 

“Perhaps I have been devilish 
fortunate in rallying so many of my 
numerous and pleasant acquaintance 
round me; but ’pon my soul and 
honour—” 

“To particularise only one,” said 
Mr. Chagbody, pursuing his train of 
thought with heavy persistence, “either 
you like; say Miss Bud, as she is the 
youngest. It would be a stony in- 
dividual indeed who could be insen- 
sible to her attractions, and how 
much weight they add to an invita- 
tion from you.” 

Colonel Gex waved his hand mag- 
nificently, though the effect of the 
gesture was slightly marred by the 
darkness. “ Pooh, Chagbody!” he 
replied ; “I hope we need no such— 
such—er, adventitious aid as feminine 
attractions to render our home sought 
after.” 

“Yet they are not a negligeable 
quantity as society is at present 
constituted,” analysed Mr. Chagbody, 
moving himself ungracefully to draw 
nearer and lower his voice. ‘“ They 
affect, Colonel Gex, and mesmerise 
many; and those many have to be 
weeded to find the one. A widower 
with daughters has much on his mind, 
I opine.” 

“They cost an infernal lot in 
gowns and amusements, there’s no 
doubt about that; as for any other 
consideration, they manage for them- 
themselves and bridle at guidance, as 
I should find if I was foolish enough 
to attempt it.” 





“T hope she will manage well ; she 
seems such a child.” 

“ Eh ? »” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mr. Chagbody 
with more animation than he usually 
exhibited ; “I was thinking aloud.” 

* Ah, that’s the effect of the night 
air,” observed the Colonel. ‘ You're 
getting to the time when you must 
keep an eye on yourself, Chagbody. 
Come in and have a brandy and 
soda.” 

They found that refreshment al- 
ready displayed, with Mr. Gilstrapp 
dividing his regard between it and 
Alice who was also in the dining: 
rom. Mr. Gilstrapp was in fine 
feather, so much so that the girl’s 
voice joined now and then in his 
jovial appreciation of some joke he 
had propounded. The candle-shades 
threw a ruddy glow upon his tanned 
face and into his clear eyes, merry 
and sparkling as a boy’s. Colonel 
Gex looked puny beside his figure, 
and Mr. Chagbody vulgar. He was 
so big and strong, yet so light in all 
he did; so frankly cheerful and anxious 
to see others so, that even had his wit 
been the poorest that mortal brain 
ever conceived, one could not feel 
wonder at the admiration and pleasure 
Alice showed in her quiet way, or 
surprise if she hid a keener feeling 
than either under her placid exterior. 

“Ts not Bud with you?” she asked 
of her father. 

“No.” 

She moved toward the window. 

“Oh, let her alone, my dear,” pro- 
tested Colonel Gex. ‘“There’s not 
a moment’s peace when she is about. 
I want my cognac without an accom 
paniment of alarums and excursions.” 

“Very well, Papa,” and she took 
a station by the window, where Mr. 
Gilstrapp came to her with his glass 
in his hand, and their shadows were 
thrown out upon the chequered lawn. 

“There is that dear old Alice,” 
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said Bud from her chair under the 
trees, pulling the fleecy cloak she 
wore closer round her shoulders. 
“She is looking for me, I'll bet, as 
Papa says. Don’t you think she is 
a dear, Mr. Memory?” 

“One may think a great deal that 
one may not say, Miss Gex.” 

“And that’s what I consider such 
a horrid nuisance. Why are people 
so artificial and—what is the word? 
—conventional ?” 

“Alas, why! But our whole ex- 
istence is compounded of those two 
elements; like a lovely plant tied 
down to the earth by two dingy 
strings.” 

“Well, I have cut mine,” said 
Bud; “and so I mean to say and 
think exactly what I like.” 

“A notable and original deter- 
mination,” murmured Memory in a 
sort of soft ecstacy. ‘“ How delight- 
ful to feel untrammelled! What a 
thrill of freedom must permeate one 
and make one, in imagination, soar ! 
jut it is only the bold, like yourself, 
Miss Gex, who venture upon such 
flights; we humbler mortals remain 
below and envy while we dare not 
emulate. But at least we can avail 
ourselves of your self-acquired liberty.” 

“In what way, Mr. Memory?” 
enquired Bud, very much surprised 
and charmed to find herself so 
notable. 

“ By imploring you to speak freely 
to us, as now-a-days is only done 
behind our backs; to throw aside the 
mask of mock politeness and speak 
from the heart. For instance, Miss 
Bud, what, under your new condi- 
tion of freedom, do you think of 
me?” 

“Ah, you won’t catch me!” cried 
Bud. “That is what we used to call 
fishing for compliments.” Mr. Me- 
mory made a mental note that the 
seductions of girlishness have their 
limits. “But I don’t mind saying,” 
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she added mischievously, “that I 
have not thought of you at all in my 
new character yet, so I cannot di- 
vulge anything, you see.” 

“Since you will not be persuaded, 
in spite of your declaration, I will 
remove my gag, Miss Gex, and give 
my opinion of you,—if I may, that 
is.” 

“Certainly, Mr. 
Bud demurely. 

“Tt is summed up in a word: you 
are very clever.” 

“And you are not, Mr. Memory, 
if that is the result of your observa- 
tions.” 

Memory sighed plaintively to de- 
note that he did not feel justified in 
removing the gag further ; and sighed 
again in real earnest as he thought 
a silvery smothered laugh reached his 
ears. Then that confounded cat 
manifested itself from out of nowhere 
and took her caresses with the exas- 
perating calmness of a Sphinx. It 
was enough to make a less suscep- 
tible nature than Mr. Memory’s 
writhe in anguish as he heard the 
kisses on the callous muzzle, and 
dimly made out a grey form wrig- 
gling to free itself from such an em- 
brace. He could be pardoned, surely, 
for becoming momentarily snappish. 

“T am afraid your idol is hardly 
reciprocal, Miss Gex.” 

“How can you say such a thing!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ Why, he adores me ; 
don’t you, chicken ?” 

Chicken, his indignation becoming 
unbearable at this derogatory epithet, 
seized his advantage and retreated 
with all speed to some adjoining 
shrubs, in whose vicinity he could be 
heard at intervals among the local 
cats, adapting to circumstances the 
time-honoured principle that teaches 
us, when smitten where we cannot 
smite back, to extract the small 
change of revenge from our inferiors. 

“There!” exclaimed Bud. “ Now 
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you have frightened my poor darling 
away, Mr. Memory. He does not 
like cutting remarks.” 

“He is like a good many human 
beings in that, Miss Gex.” 

“That is all the more reason that 
sarcastic people like yourself should 
have pity, and curb their talent.” 

“ T—I sarcastic!” groaned Memory. 
“You make me shudder! Heavens ! 
to think that you rate me with 
literary critics, and foreign counts in 
melodrama, and persons of that per- 
suasion. Could an intelligence, gifted 
with the thinnest shred of inspiration, 
descend to sarcasm while the benign 
stars float above us and the peace of 
night is around? Spare me, Miss 
Gex; resume your gag; be super- 
ficial, affected, anything but unjust.” 

“ Very well; but—” 

“Hi, Memory, Mem—o—ry !” 
boomed a voice across the garden. 
“Where are you, my lad? Chag- 
body is leaving, and wants you to 
protect him home !” 

“Coming, Mr. Gilstrapp,” responded 
Memory, offering his arm to Bud 
and not answering until he was near 
enough to administer a tacit reproof 
to Mr. Gilstrapp’s vociferousness by 
employing a conversational voice. 

A little later the front gate clanged 
behind the pair, and the wheels of 
Memory’s private cab were heard 
rolling briskly away. A little later 
still Colonel Gex, who eschewed early 
hours, had departed for his club, and 
Alice’s braided brown head _ rested 
upon the pillow; and to her, in a 
faint blue dressing-gown that, with 
the aureole of golden hair, made her 
look like a very frolicsome saint in 
an old Italian picture, came Bud. 
Alice was still awake. 

“Tt is time you were dreaming, 
dear Bud,” she said, watching her 
sister rather wistfully, as a young 
mother might watch a light-hearted 
child the guidance of whose erratic 


course lay in her hands. “ You were 
a naughty, talkative little girl at 
dinner, and may see examples of 
better manners in your dreams.” 

“Tt was only an informal dinner, 
Allie,” pouted Bud, resting her 
dimpled elbows upon the window- 
sill and gazing out into the velvet 
night “We know all those old 
fogies well, too ; and I always behave 
myself nicely at a big banquet, now, 
don’t I, old Crosspatch ?” 

“ Mr. Gilstrapp is not an old fogey,” 
responded Alice quite indignantly and 
raising herself to do so. 

“Oh, him!” 

“ Neither is Mr. Memory; and it 
was not quite proper to sit together 
so long in the garden, Bud.” 

Bud sent a soft little chuckle, like 
a muffled bell, chiming toward the 
distant elms. “I think he is a 
ridiculous creature,” she said. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Wa.pote GILstrapp, well into 
his third pipe and the foreign intelli- 
gence of Tue Times, stretched at ease 
in his comfortable chambers upon a 
first-floor of Jermyn Street, within 
five minutes of his favourite club and 
almost vocal summons ef many inti- 
mates, dowered enviably in other 
respects, should have been a happy 
man. Undoubtedly that was his 
inherent bent; but lately, although 
at a period when the most vagrant 
temperament begins to modify its 
divagations, he had been growing 
restless. 

His attitude, however, was in some 
respects but a revival of early in- 
stincts. As a boy he had entered 
the navy, and discovered much to 
engross him in that profession for six 
months, when he was ordered upon a 
foreign station for about an equal 
number of years. The prospect struck 
him as being monotonous, and he 
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resigned. The army next attracted 
his attention. He bought a cornetcy 
in a cavalry regiment, struck up bosom 
friendships with a large number of 
jolly dogs,—or puppies, to be more 
accurate, as they’ were mostly as 
callow in years as himself,—spent a 
proportionate amount of money, and 
saw a little service. Had the latter 
condition been protracted, he might 
have been a general officer at this 
moment with stars upon his broad 
chest, for he both enjoyed and distin- 
guished himself upon active service 
vastly. But the campaign came to 
an end, and what looked like an 
everlasting peace made a beginning. 
Cornet Gilstrapp, who argued, logically 
enough, that it is a soldier’s business 
to fight, and when he is not fighting 
that he should be the disposer of his 
own affairs, took light-heartedly a 
slightly more extended furlough than 
the terms of his leave warranted. 
This exercise of discretion occasioned 
a trifling difference of opinion between 
himself and sundry hide-bound depart- 
mental personages given to asking 
personal questions. Cornet Gilstrapp 
considered that he was practising dia- 
lectics under unfair conditions, which 
is what the Briton abhors; so he sent 
in his papers, and cast about for 
another outlook for his energy. He 
had neither sympathy nor patience for 
mechanical pursuits, and the passion 
for adventure was still strong upon 
him. Naturally he turned to travel,— 
to a roving life such as his strong 
frame and good temper enabled him 
to endure without physical o- mental 
discomfort. Going to and fro upon 
the earth, from continental capitals to 
savage fastnesses, he spent his matu- 
rity accordingly; never entering a 
region in which he did not find some 
redeeming feature, never leaving a 
new place without carrying away with 
him remembrances of new friend- 
ships, never returning to England 
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without reviving old ones. But even- 
tually even his zest weakened ; he 
returned, as he intended, for the 
last time to settle down for good. 
With this determination he had been 
content until lately. Now he felt im- 
pelled to resume his wanderings, and 
with an impulse which had been born 
so gradually that at first he had not 
noticed it, but which developed like a 
giant’s offspring. It is only those 
revolving in a narrow orbit who 
indulge in cheap egotism; men who 
have thought much or seen much are 
usually more modest. Mr. Gilstrapp’s 
experience of life had enriched him 
with vast stores of rough-hewn 
knowledge carved from actual things, 
but he was diffident. He could not 
have pronounced with certainty, or 
at any rate would not, why the old 
yearning for barbarous scenes was 
once more upon him. He partially 
guessed this morning, as he had done 
once or twice before; swore a hearty 
oath at himself for an old fool, as he 
also had done before ; threw the paper 
from him with a jerk, and turned to a 
pile he had collected upon his writing- 
table. 

It was an untidy pile, but with 
plenty of interest for him. Continental 
time-tables lay there, steamship-guides 
and tariff-lists, with pencil memoranda 
of his own on the margins referring to 
quarantine possibilities, clothing-kit, 
sporting rifles appropriate to certain 
districts, and the like. Maps were 
also included, with note-books and 
rough sketches and plans of his own ; 
some of these were executed upon 
fragments of linen, reminiscent of 
inaccessible regions where shops do 
not exist to supply the explorer’s 
deficiency. He turned them over 
with his rough eyebrows contracted, 
lingeringly and yet not wholly long- 
ingly, rather with the action of a man 
who has decided upon an unpalatable 
course because it is wisest, but is 
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determined to ameliorate it as far as 
possible. He conned a record of one 
week’s big game,—a loose sheet of 
diary recounting the occasion when 
their water gave out, and their sensa- 
tions,—another of the day he had 
been struck on the shoulder by a 
spear hurled from the bush, and his 
comrades’ various remedies for poison, 
all divergent and all luckily unneces- 
sary. The cabs rattled beneath his 
window, and he heard the newsboys 
bawling in Piccadilly. He frowned 
again thoughtfully, and began running 
his finger down a marked-out route 
when his man came to the door. 

“ A lady to see you, sir.” 

“Gad !” he exclaimed, “ A lady,— 
now if I were twenty-five years 
younger! This won’t do, Charles; at 
my age it would ruin my character.” 

Charles smiled with indulgent re- 
spect. “A lady, sir,” he repeated, 
with the very slightest emphasis. 
“She asked me to say Miss Gex, sir.” 

“Confound you, you impudent 
rascal,” roared Mr. Gilstrapp, flying 
with alarming suddenness into a great 
rage, “ what the devil do you mean 
by standing there grinning? Request 
her to come in at once, unless you 
want me to pulverise every bone in 
your worthless body.” 

Charles was a well-trained valet, 
with a long experience of his master’s 
boisterous spirits; but he was never 
so surprised in all his life as upon 
the present occasion,—so much was 
he overcome, in fact, that he only 
preserved his reputation from the 
disaster of disclosing his feelings by 
a precipitate retreat. 

“Miss Gex, this is good of you,— 
like a ray of sunshine in my bachelor 
darkness. I do hope my idiot has 
not been keeping you waiting; sit 
down, sit down.” 

All the chairs had something on 
them, but he cleared one by the 
simple process of flinging its encum- 





brances into a corner, and brought it 
forward. 

“That is very careless of you, Mr. 
Gilstrapp ; I shall not come again if 
it induces you to behave so thought- 
lessly,” said Alice with a touch of her 
sister’s quizzical humour, as she sat 
down and raised her veil. 

Mr. Gilstrapp burst into one of his 
hearty explosions of laughter that 
were so refreshing to hear. “ Bless 
you, Miss Alice,” he exclaimed, “ that 
won't hurt ’em ; all my traps are used 
to such treatment. Now, let me get 
you something; a cup of coffee or 
tea, or a glass of wine and a biscuit. 
Come! I don’t often get the oppor- 
tunity of returning you or your sister’s 
kindnesses to me.” 

“Yes, you do, Mr. Gilstrapp, in a 
hundred ways, and avail yourself of 
them also; but I will not have any- 
thing, thank you. I cannot stay 
long. The carriage is waiting; and 
as I was out shopping in this direc- 
tion, I thought—” 

“There, now! Haven't I been 
told by ladies a thousand times that 
shopping is the most exhausting work 
in the world, and that nothing restores 
them like a cup of tea? Do let me 
persuade you.” 

Alice shook her head. “Really 
there is no necessity, Mr. Gilstrapp. 
Perhaps I am stronger than the 
average woman and bear fatigue more 
easily ; I feel most vigorous, really ; 
and in any case I would not have 
come did I think it would have put 
you to inconvenience.” 

“Well, that’s a good joke! Put 
me to inconvenience—just stay until 
the crack of doom, Miss Alice, and 
see if I grumble!” 

“T don’t believe you grumble at 
anything ; and it is for that reason 
I am going to worry you now. I 
feel safe with you, Mr. Gilstrapp.” 

“T hope you do, my dear,” Mr. 
Gilstrapp permitted himself to say, 
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as he settled into an attitude of 
listening. 

“Also because you are wise in 
many things that Papa will not 
trouble himself about,” continued 
Alice. It was no novelty that she 
seemed to mean, and did mean what 
she said,—that was natural to her ; 
but just now she had added a little 
deeper earnestness to her clear voice 
and fixity to her brown eyes, as if she 
wished him to treat her upon equal 
terms, and not as a girl to be con- 
descended to for regard’s sake. “And 
because,” she went on after a short 
pause, “you are our very good and 
old friend; our—Papa’s best friend. 
It is only a very insignificant affair 
at present ; I dare say you will think 
me over-apprehensive about nothing, 
and if you do, I shall be quite content 
to let it rest; but I thought it wiser 
to ask the advice of someone whom I 
could consult without seeming unjust 
to Papa; and to whom should I go 
but to you?” 

Mr. Gilstrapp nodded. He did not 
indulge in the false modesty which is 
the worst form of vanity; and he 
knew that, whatever any other man’s 
power might be, his will to serve her 
in any way, and through her, her 
father, surmounted that of them all. 

“Tt is this,” said Alice: “I know 
Papa does not understand much about 
work of any kind, having never been 
brought up to it; and I think he 
sometimes makes terrible muddles 
over his affairs and causes the business 
men who come to see him, to go away 
with the impression that he is rather, 
—rather stupid. You know, Mr. 
Gilstrapp, I do not love money for 
money's sake; but i remember how 
deeply he felt his condition when we 
practically had none, and how it 
affected his health and his temper; 
so I do not wish him to become 
plunged into difficulties again from 
sheer inability to cope with detail 
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which require training to understand. 
Moreover, I think that he realises 
that the gentlemen who come about 
rents, and repairs, and dividends, and 
surveys, and many other things I 
forget the names of, discover his 
ignorance and laugh at him; and this 
makes him cross and determined to 
go his own way, and treat them as 
if they were attempting to cheat him. 
That creates fresh obstacles ; and he 
becomes perplexed almost beyond en- 
durance, as I see at times but dare 
not allude to. Of course, we have 
a great deal of money, more, it 
seems to me, than we really require ; 
and Papa says that, owing to some 
legal fiction, at the end of two years 
he will have unrestricted command of 
more still. But what is money, Mr. 
Gilstrapp, even in unlimited profusion, 
if it aggravates Papa like a heavy 
burden on his back, and makes him 
think he is a laughing-stock—if it fills 
my little Bud’s head with extravagant 
notions which are surely innocent 
enough, and can be gratified now, 
but would kill her with discontent 
if Papa’s inexperience should bring 
about another catastrophe such as he 
suffered from when we were children?” 

“Or if it makes a careworn little 
matron of you before your time?” 
said Mr. Gilstrapp, deeply intent. 
“You are right, Miss Alice; many 
with money find it as much a curse 
as those without consider it a blessing. 
But go on.” 

She had been drawing a pattern 
upon the carpet with the point of 
her parasol, but she looked up quickly 
as he spoke. “Do you think that is 
really true?” 

“Yes; I do. It has been rather 
overdone perhaps by those tub-thump- 
ing chaps, but in the main I believe 
it to be true. It is intelligible enough 
that you —” 

She made a slight 
renunciation. ‘“ No, no, 
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trapp. I have begun to think that 
wealth imposes restrictions which are, 
—which are dangerous because they 
are so easy to transgress.” 

She had taken off her gloves, and 
began folding and unfolding them 
again, in an absent way which was 
foreign to her usual quiet directness. 
There was never man yet born who 
can read a woman’s thoughts, and it is 
not the most subtle intellects which 
have made the best attempts. Mr. 
Gilstrapp faced about and became 
preoccupied with the opening of a 
cigar-box. 

“As to your father,” he remarked 
in his bluff reassuring voice, slightly 
modulated as it always was in speak- 
ing to her, and without turning round, 
“don’t worry about him. I think I 
know what you want; some capable 
fellow who will take the management 
of affairs off his shoulders—eh ? and 
one who, at the same time, is not 
merely a hired machine, but can con- 
verse with him on equal terms and 
give explanations, and generally keep 
things straight ?” 

“That is it exactly!” Alice ex- 
claimed joyfully. He neglected the 
cigar-box to confront her and rub his 
grizzled hair. “ You are as sharp as 
Bud, Mr. Gilstrapp.” 

“When my interest is aroused, 
Miss Alice ; otherwise I am a regular 
old mule for obstinate stupidity. But 
there is no particular merit in this 
instance, for, curiously enough, Gex 
once mentioned the subject of keeping 
a secretary, and I highly approved of 
the idea. It dropped, sure enough ; 
but that don’t prove he’s inimical, 
and neither will he be if we go about 
it cautiously. No hints of incapacity, 
you know, or that sort of thing, but 
saddle him without notice, and he'll 
submit easy enough. Trust me, I'll 
find a suitable man, and plant him 
in office before you can say Jack 
tobinson.” 


“Tt is very good of you, Mr. Gils- 
trapp,” said Alice unaffectedly. ‘The 
importunate can always rely upon 
you—” 

“Tut, tut!” 

“To help them. That is not all,” 
added Alice, very busy once more 
with her sketches upon the carpet. 
“Would you mind saying nothing to 
Papa about my having been here, or 
suggesting this project? It sounds 
surreptitious, Mr. Gilstrapp, doesn’t 
it? but I am sure that if he knew 
what I had done, the whole scheme 
would be ruined. He is rather sensi- 
tive upon some points, and would, I 
think, declare we were trying to 
supplant him or injure his self respect. 
I cannot see how; but that is the 
view he would take, I am sure. Men 
are sometimes rather illogical, Mr. 
Gilstrapp, aren’t they ?” 

“Lord bless me!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gilstrapp, all aglow with participa- 
tion in this nefarious project to hood- 
wink a parent, “what are we poor 
wretches to do when women are 
hypocrites from their cradle? Count 
me as a fellow-conspirator though, 
Miss Alice; only one stipulation I 
make,—allow me to manage in my 
own way. Then you can deny con- 
nivance, and escape scatheless, when 
we are called to account for our mis- 
deeds,” 

“T think, whatever consequences 
there may be, we should at any rate 
bear them together,” said Alice, ex- 
tending her hand. “We see you 
again this week? Good-bye until 
then; and thank you very, very 
much.” 

Mr. Gilstrapp stood gazing where 
she had disappeared for some time 
after her carriage rolled away. Then 
he roused himself with a start, and 
proceeded to substitute one of his 
favourite blue coats with gilt buttons 
for the smoking-jacket he wore. He 
paused half-way through the opera- 
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tion to murmur “Little woman, 
always thinking of other people!” 
and to gaze thoughtfully at the oppo- 
site house-tops. His face had lost for 
a moment its wonted cheery expres- 
sion, almost indeed a shade from its 
sanguine colour. He jerked his arms 
into his sleeves, and, as he did so, 
the collection of travelling memoranda 
caught his glance. He picked them 
up one by one, pondered, and seemed 
to make up his mind; for, with the 
rapidity and handiness of a man who 
has learned both the value of space 
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and how to wait upon himself, he tied 
them firmly together and locked them 
in the furthest drawer of his writing- 
table. It is strange how some minds 
connect anything they prize with the 
idea of diminutiveness ; perhaps it is 
an unconscious acknowledgment of the 
fact that size can, at its best, but 
imply the emotion of awe. As he 
locked his papers away, the thoughts 
running through Mr. Gilstrapp’s head 
were of a tall and graceful girl, but 
he murmured for the second time, 
“ Little woman—little woman !” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NAVAL BRIGADE AT GRASPAN. 


Ow the eve of the action of Belmont, 
the first of Lord Methuen’s fights in 
his advance from the Orange River 
in November last, arrived the Naval 
Brigade, hurriedly formed from the 
crews of Her Majesty’s ships, Doris, 
Monarcn, and PowerFvuL, at Simon’s 
Bay. 
The small road-side railway-station 
of Witteputts was the point of de- 
barkation for the Brigade and there, 
on the afternoon of November 22nd, 
I saw it for the first time, all hands 
being busily engaged in detraining the 
heavy guns, ammunition, and stores. 
Of course the Bluejackets were in the 
highest spirits, such picnics (for so 
they talk of them) being always a 
matter of unbounded delight to those 
selected for service ashore. The 
Marines also, both Artillery and 
Light Infantry, a splendid body of 
men of great physique and admirably 
equipped, were evidently none the less 
gratified at the opportunity of once 
again showing the Guards and Line 
battalions of what they were capable. 

Short as had been the time of pre- 
paration for the expedition, both 
Sailors and Marines were turned out 
in a style well-suited for the arduous 
campaign before them. The Marines 
in their khaki clothing and helmets, 
were practically indistinguishable in 
dress from the infantry of the Line, 
the only exception being that the 
Light Infantry wore the brown naval- 
service gaiter in lieu of khaki putties, 
the Artillery wearing blue putties. 

On the other hand, the Sailors, albeit 
they had undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis in their costume, were un- 
questionably sailors still. It is true 


that they were no longer in jackets of 
blue, for khaki coats had replaced the 
frock or jumper while their nether 
parts were clad in soldiers’ khaki 
breeches. But they were crowned 
with the unmistakable straw hat of 
the British Tar, which for the occasion 
had been artistically covered and 
trimmed by each individual with 
khaki cloth, “in the very latest 
fashion,” as an enthusiastic artiste 
described the results of his needle- 
work. With such a crown of glory 
to their fighting-kit, it may easily be 
imagined that no amount of regula- 
tion belts and pouches, haversacks, 
or water-bottles with their legion of 
entangling straps could disguise the 
fact that these Ahaki-clad warriors 
were anything else than Sailors, 
“ playing at Soldiers” as they so aptly 
style it themselves. 

The Naval Brigade, besides increas- 
ing our force by some three hundred 
and thirty sturdy fighting men, 
brought us a not less welcome 
addition in the shape of four quick- 
firing twelve-pounder naval guns of 
twelve cwt. These weapons are 
designed for sea-service only, and 
by reason of their great length and 
weight are not fitted with travelling 
carriages. Thanks, however, to the 
ingenuity of Captain Perey Scott, 
R.N., and the officers and men who 
worked under him, they had been 
mounted for the occasion on gun- 
carriages fearful and wonderful to 
behold, and at first sight involun- 
tarily recalling the mounting of Queen 
Elizabeth's pocket-pistol at Dover 
Castle. The skill, ingenuity and re- 
source of those princes of handicrafts- 
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men, the naval artificers, a class of 
men who are never at a loss on an 
emergency, were well proved on this 
occasion for, uncouth as were the 
new gun-carriages in appearance 
they admirably fulfilled their purpose 
of getting the guns to the right 
place at the right time, and hence 
thoroughly justified their existence. 
For these heavy guns we had pro- 
vided long teams of mules, and a 
proportion of buck-waggons, also 
drawn by mules, for the conveyance 
of the naval ammunition and stores. 
Many were the jokes among the 
Sailors as they harnessed these un- 
ruly brutes, and, to an accompani- 
ment of appalling yells and cracking 
of whips from the native drivers, got 
the cavalcade fairly under way at last. 
During that evening and night the 
Naval Brigade conveyed their guns 
and ammunition some eight miles 
across country, despite every sort of 
obstacle and hindrance, to our bivouac 
two miles from Belmont. 

At about half-past two on the fol- 
lowing morning, when riding through 
the masses of troops engaged in mov- 
ing to their allotted stations prior 
to the advance to the attack, I 
found myself once again in the midst 
of the Sailors. It was very dark, 
but it was easy to recognise my 
surroundings by the fervour with 
which they were asking the way they 
were to go. I gathered that the main 
recipient of their affectionate expres- 
sions was some staff-oflicer who, they 
stated, ought to have been there to 
show them which way to move off. 
This matter was shortly arranged to 
their satisfaction, and soon after day- 
light their guns were in the position 
assigned to them, some two miles 
in advance, whence they assisted 
most materially, by the rapidity and 
accuracy of their fire, in shelling the 
Boers out of their strong positions 
east of Belmont, 


During the return march after the 
fight it was no small matter to get 
the guns along, for the mules were 
thoroughly exhausted and had been 
without water for more hours than 
one cares to think. It was during 
this painful process that a Sailor ex- 
cused the slow progress made by his 
gun with the apologetic remark: “You 
see, we aren’t exactly horse-artillery ; 
we're more what they call a battery 
of position.” Nobody who saw the 
huge chariots bearing the weighty 
guns of immense length could possibly 
deny the accuracy of this statement. 
Unfortunately the mules, poor brutes, 
were naturally unable to participate in 
the desperate energy of the men of the 
Naval Brigade to “hammer the Boers,” 
oblivious alike of thirst or fatigue. 

Two days after this combat, we 
again located our enemy in some kopjes 
about seven miles north of Belmont, 
commanding the line of railway to 
Kimberley. They were strongly 
posted and entrenched, and, in addi- 
tion to several field-guns, had with 
them a heavy gun which ranged 
considerably further than our artil- 
lery. The guns of the Naval Brigade 
were brought up by rail, and soon 
came into action near Graspan Sta- 
tion, when a lively artillery-duel 
ensued. The Boer guns were uncom- 
monly well served and sent many 
shells into our battery causing several 
casualties among the Sailors, who how- 
ever, as might be expected, continued 
to serve their guns with the utmost 
coolness. 

Meanwhile, Lord Methuen, having 
obtained full information of the ex- 
tent of the Boer position, decided to 
maneuvre round their left flank and, 
divining that a certain salient hopje 
about a mile and a half to the east 
was the key to their position, he 
ordered the field-batteries to shell 
that point while the 9th Infantry 
Brigade and the portion of the Naval 
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Brigade not engaged with the guns, 
some three hundred strong, were 
directed to take ground to the right 
and attack it. It was while this 
operation was in course of execu- 
tion that the 9th Lancers reported 
an entirely fresh force of Boers to 
be advancing from the north-east and 
threatening the rear of Lord Methuen’s 
enveloping movement. To hold this 
formidable diversion of the enemy in 
check the Guards Brigade were ordered 
up from Graspan. Riding back across 
the interminable veld to convey some 
orders in furtherance of the above 
scheme, I suddenly became aware of 
a mass of khaki-clad men advancing 
towards me. How marvellously that 
colour assimilates with the sombre 
tints of the South African veld is 
shown by the extreme difficulty there 
is in detecting the advance of a body 
of men in extended order at a distance, 
when thus clad. It is notorious that 
the Boers are profoundly dissatisfied 
at what they consider the very un- 
orthodox conduct of our military 
authorities in thus abandoning the 
traditional scarlet and still more con- 
spicuous dark blue and green which 
in 1881 afforded such excellent targets 
for their rifles. A Boer prisoner on 
the PeneLore at Simon’s Bay waxed 
very eloquent on this latest example of 
England’s perfidy (no doubt prompted 
by Mr. Rhodes and ordered by Mr. 
Chamberlain !) which he declared was 
most unfair. 

This advancing mass of men was 
already in attack formation, that is, 
in successive lines extended to about 
six paces interval, and as they neared 
me, I saw that the portion in front of 
me was composed of Sailors. Slack- 
ening my pace, a good view of the 
Sister-Service as they advanced into 
action was afforded me. On they 
came, steadily but painfully slowly, 
as it struck me at first, but soon the 
reason for this solemn and stately 
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movement dawned upon me. The 
Sailor-men were in extended order 
and formed part of a long line which 
would, in the nature of things, shortly 
pass under the critical eye of the 
“little Soldier-men what stands so 
nice in line,” as sings the naval bard. 
Hence, unquestionably, extra care and 
“watching of it” were of paramount 
importance. 

I reined up, quickly realising that 
I should incur grave displeasure were 
I to attempt to break through the 
line at any pace. 

As the line passed me I noted how 
each hard, clean-cut face was from 
time to time anxiously turned towards 
the directing flank so as to satisfy 
each individual that the interval and 
dressing were properly kept. Many 
a furtive wave of the hand or pro- 
found jerk of the head, conveying 
volumes to the shipmate next along- 
side, did I detect, presumably calling 
attention to the fact that he was not 
exactly “keeping station.” The re- 
sults of this energetic code of signals 
were however altogether admirable, 
for no better-kept line ever went for- 
ward to death or glory than that of 
our Sailors and Marines on this oc- 
casion. I noted with regret that the 
Naval officers were especially conspi- 
cuous by reason of their helmets, 
swords, and _ revolvers, while the 
Marine officers, although wearing the 
same head-dress as their men, were 
easily identified by their swords and, 
in some cases, by their blue putties, 
a terribly distinctive mark among a 
crowd of gaitered men. But it was 
no time or place to cavil at officers’ 
dress, and with a wave of the hand 
in return to their gallant Commander 
Ethelston’s cheery salutation, I sped 
on my way wishing them all in my 
heart God-speed, though with an in- 
stinctive feeling of anxiety for their 
safety in the impending ordeal. 

When I returned across the same 
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ground later on, the attack had 
developed. On the left the Naval 
guns were still sharply engaging the 
Boer batteries near the railway, while 
far to the right front the incessant 
bursting of shells around the salient 
kopje marked for attack, combined 
with the continuous rattle of rifles 
and Maxims, showed that warm work 
was going on. 

On nearing the scene of action it 
became apparent that the critical 
moment of the fight had arrived. 
Two field-batteries were posted, one 
to the east and one to the south of 
the main kopje, thus bringing a con- 
tinuous storm of shrapnel bullets to 
bear on each side of it, and also 
enfilading the hidden ground in pro- 
longation of them. 

The kopje itself was like thousands 
of others to be met with in South 
Africa, and as it was of an especially 
typical conformation, a few words 
descriptive of it may interest those 
unacquainted with the topography of 
the region. It formed a sort of 
natural bastion placed at the salient 
angle of a line of hills running east 
from the railway north of Graspan 
and thence trending north towards 
Ensling siding and enclosing some 
broken and undulating ground. To 
its front, where the British troops 
were, the level veld extended for 
many square miles. This veld was 
of hard red sandy soil overgrown 
with low scrub and coarse herbs, and 
with much young grass in places now 
just beginning to sprout. The whole 
plain, as usual, was dotted with ant- 
hills of hard red clay (not bullet 
proof, by the way,) some two to three 
feet in height. About five hundred 
yards from the summit of the kopje, 
where our foes were snugly ensconced, 
the plain gradually rose and a few 
scattered stones were to be seen in 
places. Two hundred yards nearer 
the slope became sensibly steeper, and 


the ground thickly covered with small 
rocks and boulders. Another hun- 
dred and fifty yards brought one to 
the point where the slope, hitherto 
practicable for men on horseback, sud- 
denly became very steep and covered 
with a confused mass of rocks and 
rubbish fallen from the crags above. 
This was the commencement of the 
actual face of the kopje, the ascent of 
which had to be performed on foot 
and frequently could only be effected 
with the assistance of the hands. In 
places, where larger rocks were met 
with, the hillside was almost vertical 
for several feet. The summit, some 
hundred and twenty feet above the 
plain, was the usual mass of broken 
rocks affording innumerable sheltered 
spots where the occupants were safe 
from the storm of bullets of our 
shrapnel fire. Some four hundred 
yards along the crest of the hills 
running northward was a_ smaller 
kopje which afforded good flank pro- 
tection to the big one, while double 
that distance along the ridge running 
west another Aopje rendered similar 
service from that direction. 

Reverting now to the general 
attack on the big central kopje, the 
infantry advanced in a wide arc of 
which the two field-batteries marked 
the extremities approximately, in suc- 
cessive lines, the Naval Brigade being 
directed at what may be described 
as the salient angle of the hill, while 
the Yorkshire Light Infantry and a 
portion of the Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment were on either flank and 
thus served to envelope it. The re- 
mainder of the 9th Infantry Brigade 
were to the left and also in support. 
Thus the actual storming of the 
kopje was the work of the Naval 
Brigade and the two corps aforesaid, 
and nearly all the casualties were 
incurred by them. 

The advance was carried out in 
the approved method, portions of the 
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suecessive extended lines advancing 
by short rushes, and then lying down 
so as to obtain what shelter they 
could while they re-opened fire. 

It was soon apparent that the 
Naval Brigade were losing their 
extended formation and getting what 
is commonly styled bunched. As 
the whole force slowly and surely 
closed on the central objective, it 
was obvious that some crowding 
would inevitably occur, but it is on 
such occasions that practice and ex- 
perience on the part of the men 
teaches them the best way to con- 
tinue an advance with as little loss as 
possible. And now it was that our 
gallant Sailors and Marines naturally 
lacked the necessary practice. In- 
deed, it is to my mind doubtful 
whether anything would have checked 
them in their bull-dog determination 
to close at all costs with the deadly 
line of fire issuing from the rocky 
summit to their front. 

As the men rose for each rush, 
several would be seen to drop to the 
unerring aim of the Boer rifles. 
These casualties began at about six 
hundred yards, the Boers having 
elected to reserve their fire on this 
occasion, but at that distance were 
inconsiderable. At five hundred yards 
they became more serious and thence- 
forward rapidly increased, the most 
deadly zone, as usual, being between 
four hundred and one hundred yards. 
Within the last range few men were 
hit, the ground being, as is commonly 
the case, in military parlance, dead 
from the summit of the Aopje, and 
the defenders, as usual, having elected 
to depart when the process of shoot- 
ing down Englishmen with reasonable 
safety to themselves was becoming 
one of some risk. 

In the breathing-space between the 
rushes of the assailants, one conspi- 
cuous figure was to be seen standing 
erect and marking the station taken 


up by the Naval Brigade. This was 
their commanding officer, Captain 
Prothero, R.N., a man of great 
stature and immense physique, who 
elected thus to stand leaning on his 
walking-stick while his men, lying 
prone, gathered breath for another 
rush. How many scores of Mauser 
bullets were directed against him it 
would be hard to say. Eventually 
the inevitable occurred and he was 
seen to drop, happily only wounded 
and out of action for a time. 

Now the combined line of Sailors, 
Marines, and Soldiers surged forward 
again, the magazine-rifle fire of the 
Boers redoubled in intensity, and the 
ground seemed literally alive with 
the bullets which happily had not 
found billets in the assailants’ bodies, 
a sharp flanking fire both from the 
kopjes to the west and to the north 
lending additional deadliness to it. 

Four companies of the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry with two of the Lan- 
cashires now attacked the small kopje 
to the north, and the frontal attack 
went home. As it did so, and before 
the Boers’ fire ceased, the Sailors and 
Marines closed in until they were 
practically advancing in rank-entire. 
An eye-witness, who was hard by, 
aptly described their apparent forma- 
tion at the time when the torrent of 
rifle-bullets was at its maximum 
strength, when he said they advanced 
as if they were arm-in-arm. 

When one remembers that even at 
four hundred yards good shots such 
as are the Boers would rarely miss 
men in line, since the trajectory of 
modern rifles is so flat as to make any 
error in elevation a remote contin- 
gency, the marvel is that any of the 
Naval Brigade survived the hail of 
bullets they faced up to within some- 
thing less than a hundred yards of 
the kopje. Of the nine officers who 
led the Brigade with such intrepidity, 
seven were down, four, alas, shot dead. 
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Commander Ethelston and a young 
midshipman, too young to be thus 
laid low on the threshold of his 
career, were among the latter as well 
as the major and captain of the 
Marines. Unquestionably the con- 
spicuous dress of the officers made 
them an easy target for the enemy ; 
but all who saw that advance are 
agreed that no amount of assimilation 
in dress could have rendered the 
officers of the Naval Brigade less con- 
spicuous. It was their general bear- 
ing and reckless gallantry that caused 
to be concentrated on them the un- 
erring fire of those ten per cent. of 
selected marksmen whom Boer notions 
of civilised warfare had especially de- 
tailed for shooting down all officers, 
Some days after the fight, a Soldier- 
officer, who has seen much active 
service and who himself stormed the 
hill with conspicuous gallantry, said, 
in my hearing, to a Sailor-officer : 
“Your fellows are too brave; it is 
utterly useless for you to go on as 
you do, for you will only all get killed 
in this sort of warfare. I saw your 
officers walking about in front of their 
men, even when the latter were taking 
cover, just as if they were carrying on 
on board-ship.” 

The Boers, as usual, having enjoyed 
the luxury of shooting down our men 
at a safe distance did not wait to 
make any closer acquaintance with 
them. On our gallant fellows reach- 
ing the summit, breathless and pant- 
ing to be at them with the bayonet, 
no defenders were to be seen, much 
to the indignation of our men and of 
the Sailors especially. 

A short check now occurred. The 
small kopje to the north was still held 
by a party of the enemy under the 
command of a gigantic Boer rendered 
especially conspicuous by a new yellow 
straw hat. The fire from the west 
kopje also checked further advance 
down the reverse slope of the hill. 


Soon however the Yorkshire Light 
Infantry and Lancashires on the right 
charged in, while far on the left the 
Northumberland Fusiliers swarmed 
up the height; and once again the 
Boers vanished. ‘The fire from the 
kopje thus captured enfiladed the 
whole Boer position, and the remainder 
fell back. As our men crowned the 
line of heights on either flank a few 
mounted men, who had bravely re- 
mained as a rear-guard, were seen 
rapidly disappearing across the broken 
ground and valleys to the north. 
Riding across the stony declivity 
below the fatal kopje, one came across 
abundant proof of the severe ordeal 
our men had gone through. The 
Yorkshires had suffered considerably, 
three officers and fifty men having 
fallen; but it was where the Naval 
Brigade had advanced that the slaugh- 
ter was so painfully apparent. Ina 
comparatively small piece of ground 
lay six officers and close upon one 
hundred of the Sailors and Marines. 
The heavy losses of the Marines in 
comparison with those of the Sailors 
(the proportion being over four times 
as great) are to a considerable extent 
accounted for by the fact that the 
Marines appear to have come in for 
a deadly flanking-fire from a small 
kopje, which the Sailors in some 
measure escaped owing to the con- 
figuration of the ground. The Marine 
Artillery, who lost no fewer than 
twenty-six out of their total strength 
of fifty-seven, doubtless afforded a 
better target by reason of their 
greater stature, and also to their 
wearing blue putties. A further pos- 
sible explanation, which I merely 
record as it struck me at the time, 
may be that our Sailors, when lying 
down among the scattered rocks with 
their khaki-covered straw hats cover- 
ing most of their faces, were a much 
less conspicuous mark to fire at than 
the Marines, who were bigger men 
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and wore helmets. It is difficult to 
bring oneself to acquiesce in the expe- 
diency of thus expending such price- 
less material as our highly trained 
and highly specialised Sailors and 
Marines in these attacks, which, with 
all deference to the Sister-Service, 
could be carried through with in- 
finitely less loss of life by any well- 
trained infantry, although certainly 
not more thoroughly and successfully. 
It is the abnormally heavy price paid 
by this employment of the Naval 
Brigade that makes one doubt the cor- 
rectness of such a proceeding. And 
yet, the military commander who 
finds himself with a Naval Brigade 
in his command is placed on the horns 
of adilemma. In the instance before 
us, the Naval Brigade, save and 
excepting those who formed the gun’s 
crews, had not seen “much of the 
fun” (to use their own expressive 
phrase) two days previously, and in 
consequence were proportionately dis- 
satisfied. Technically supposed to 
act as escort to the guns,—a position 
which, save in unusual circumstances 
is a passive and uninteresting one— 
they one and all yearned for an 
opportunity to show the Soldiers 
what they could do in the field. The 
peculiar views of the Sailors on this 
point is well shown by a Bluejacket’s 
retort to a Soldier’s kindly-meant 
hint that it would be better if the 
Sailors would open out a bit so as not 
to offer such easy targets to the foe. 
Quoth the Bluejacket, “Oh, well, 
you see, after all we don’t get such a 
show as this every day.” They had 


one and all, from captain to seaman 
and from major to private of Marines 
come out to take part in the show; 
and a leading part they certainly took. 
I shall never forget the faces of 
some of those who had fallen in the 
final rush. They lay about in every 
attitude, many with their rifles, with 
bayonets fixed, tightly clutched in 
their hands and in some cases still 
held at the charge. There were the 
same hard-featured, clean-cut faces 
which but a short time before I had 
watched laboriously skirmishing across 
the veld, now pale in death, but with 
the same set expression of being in 
terrible earnest to see the business 
through. Mercifully, with modern 
small-bore rifles death seems to come 
with little pain, and of course with 
infinitely less disfigurement than in 
the days of Sniders and Martini- 
Henrys. Most of the dead I chanced 
to see bore remarkably placid faces. 
As the victorious British force 
stormed over the hill and the artillery 
crowned the heights to shell the main 
body of the flying Boers now some three 
thousand yards distant, a staff-oflicer 
near me said to the commanding-officer 
of the Yorkshire Light Infantry, “How 
splendidly your men went up that 
hill!” The colonel, while acknow- 
ledging the well-merited compliment, 
added: “But did you watch the 
Naval Brigade? By Heaven, I never 
saw anything so magnificent in my 
life!” There was no man there that 
day who will not echo these words. 


WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU. 


(Some Recollections by a Friend.) 


StanpinG within the shadow of a 
great mountain it is not easy to form 
a proper idea of its size, or of its 
position among surrounding eleva- 
tions ; and-in the same way time is 
required to give us the right mental 
perspective of Dr. Martineau’s posi- 
tion among the great thinkers of his 
age. The task of deciding this may 
fairly be left to the critical historian 
of the future. Personal impressions, 
however, fall under a different cate- 
gory and are not only admissible, but 
possibly even welcome at this time. 
Along with the many intimate per- 
sonal studies which Dr. Martineau’s 
death has already evoked, the follow- 
ing slight sketch claims but a humble 
position; yet it may perhaps serve 
to illustrate afresh certain charac- 
teristics with which ail students of 
his writings are more or less familiar. 

There was a beautiful completeness 
about Dr. Martineau’s life. Upon 
not a few of our great men, that 
“ privy thief called Death ” has stolen 
with a tragic suddenness which in- 
tensified the inevitable sense of loss ; 
but in the case of the venerable 
philosopher who has lately passed 
away, no such thoughts can arise. 
Beyond that regret which all of us 
feel naturally on the removal of a 
gracious personality, there is the 
sense that a life of active work had 
been carried to its furthest consumma- 
tion. The brilliant, intellectual pro- 


mise of his youth had ripened slowly 
into a mature fruition; but old age 
is a narcotic which gradually dulls 
even the most acute intellect, and 


one should not regret the release of 
a master-mind from the crumbling 
tabernacle, even though its intel- 
lectual faculties up to the very last 
continued practically unimpaired. 
Some men cling to life with a 
curious tenacity ; it was not so with 
Dr. Martineau. He thus expressed 
himself to the present writer in a 
letter written after his birthday in 
1896: “I gratefully accept my lon- 
gevity which impairs for me none 
of the deeper interests of life, but 
rather invests them with a tenderer 
sanctity and a more imperative sense 
of duty. Yet I never could join in 
the old Hebrew prayer for ‘length 
of days,’ and the annual birthday 
wish of my friends is rather theirs 
than mine.” When he wrote thus 
Dr. Martineau was ninety-one, and 
felt that the work of his life had 
been accomplished. About the same 
time he remarked in the course of 
conversation that he was ready, even 
anxious for the call to “ higher spheres 
of activity,"—the phrase is charac- 
teristic of the strenuous, indefatigable 
worker that he was. Tender and 
sympathetic in his consideration of 
others, there was something Spartan 
in his own plan of life, something 
ascetic about his self-discipline. His 
life was an exemplification of Adelaide 
Procter’s words : 


Dreams grow holy put in action; 


Work grows fair through starry 
dreaming. 


Modesty is not an indispensable hand- 
maid to genius, as students of litera- 
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ture need scarcely be reminded ; but 
modesty was most emphatically an 
accompaniment to Dr. Martineau’s 
genius. The following letter is emi- 
nently characteristic in this respect : 


Messrs. Longmans recently applied 
to me for permission to issue just such 
a compilation of extracts from my books 
as you suggest. I declined it, from long 
and indeed constant experience of utter 
disappointment with all ‘ anthologies ” 
of this kind, formed by lifting out of 
their context thoughts which in their 
place come home with force to the 
reader. When the impression strikes 
him, he naturally refers it to the 
passage under his eye at the moment, 
and is not aware how dependent it is 
upon the preparation with which he is 
brought up to it by the preceding course 
of thought and tone of feeling. Cut this 
away, the very same sentiment, flung 
upon him as a sudden fragment, will 
have no penetrating power to stir him 
from within, but only stick upon his 
memory, perhaps by some sharp points 
of expression. I do not deny that there 
are writers of great depth and wisdom 
who, themselves thinking in epigram, 
admit without injury of being thus 
taken piecemeal; Carlyle, sometimes; 
Emerson, often. But these intuitional 
and poetic natures are exceptional. And 
level writers, dependent not on inspired 
glimpses, but on continuous and co- 
herently linked thought, are wronged 
when they are pulled to pieces, and 
made to play the prophet instead of 
the pleader. As my main work of life 
has been didactic, conformed to the 
methods and requirements of Logic, 
Ethics, and Philosophy, my literary 
habit has been moulded to the pedestris 
oratio, and does not rise into the de- 
tached flights required by the compiler 
of oracles. 


With Dr. Martineau’s views as to 
extracts and anthologies many will be 
inclined to agree. The thing has 
certainly been overdone, and one 
recalls the remark of Charles Lamb 
in this connection: “Specimens are 
becoming fashionable,” he writes. 
“They used to be called Beauties. 


So many have seen Beauties of 


Shakespeare that never saw Beauties 


in Shakespeare.” When however 
Dr. Martineau refers in such dis- 
paraging terms to his own literary 
methods, issue may at once be 
joined. A writer whose reputa- 
tion for stately eloquence of diction 
is well nigh classical has little 
of the pedestris oratio about his 
literary methods. While agreeing 
generally with Dr. Martineau’s re- 
marks, the present writer disagrees 
with the particular application, and 
believes he is not alone in_ his 
opinion that a collection of thoughts 
from Dr. Martineau’s writing would 
be of considerable value. His devo- 
tional books, in particular, are veri- 
table mines of felicitous, poetic 
phrasing. 

Although Dr. Martineau was 
essentially of a serious type of 
mind, it must not be thought he 
was in any way heavy or dull. On 
the contrary, he was a delightful 
conversationalist ; easy and natural 
in his manner, with a fund, more- 
over, of dry humour which one 
scarcely would have gathered from 
his writings, or even from the earlier 
stages of personal converse. Chat- 
ting to the present writer one day 
about lecturers, he recounted with 
evident relish a story about some 
Scotch Professor who was particularly 
vain. On his appointment to a cer- 
tain Chair of Learning, the Professor 
made a preliminary harangue, in a 
tone of elaborate humility some- 
what common on such _ occasions. 
Pacing up and down in front of his 
class, as was his wont, he enlarged 
upon his profound consciousness of 
the unworthiness of the person who 
at present occupied the chair. Hav- 
ing arrived at this point, and waved 
his hand theatrically towards the 
professorial seat, he was disgusted 
to hear a roar of laughter from 
the assembled students. He soon 
discovered that, while he had been 
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talking, a cat had climbed up into 
his seat, probably with a view 
to luxurious slumber. Whether the 
cat appreciated being referred to as 
“a person unworthy to occupy the 
chair” is a matter on which rumour 
is silent; but the newly-elected Pro- 
fessor must have felt his dignity 
sorely outraged. Dr. Martineau 
enjoyed telling a good story, and 
knew how to tell it so that others 
might enjoy it, which some story- 
tellers seem unable to do. Even in 
his writings, however, there are 
flashes of gentle irony and quiet 
sarcasm; courteous and dignified 
ever as a controversialist, there is 
a trenchant effectiveness about these 
passages of polished ridicule. In his 
preface to the third edition of Tue 
Seat or Avutnority IN RELIGIon 
may be found a good example of 
this quality. 


Iam said {he writes] simply to “ re- 
produce the exploded absurdities of the 
Tiibingen school” and to go to 
a few of the latest German writers, not 
to weigh and test their hypotheses, and 
explore all round their data, but simply 
to take their conclusions ready made, 
translate them into English, and spread 
them broadcast as a new gospel ‘ 
My answer shall be a mere transcript 
from my memory. The critical contents 
of this volume result from the direct 
study, seldom intermitted through more 
than sixty years, of the Scriptures them- 
selves and the cognate literature affect- 
ing the early Christian Church ‘ 
All this, I am well aware, amounts to just 
nothing at all when compared with the 
resources of some of my learned critics ; 
but however small it may be, I submit 
that it is not the reading of a partisan, 
but is fairly divided between the opposite 
sides of the chief questions on which I 
have touched. 


Though Radical in his theological 
sympathies, there was a_ strong 
undercurrent of Conservatism in Dr. 
Martineau’s temperament, which de- 
clared itself very plainly whenever he 
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touched upon literary or political sub- 
jects. His opinion of many popular 
guides to standard literature was un- 
favourable. It was not that he dis- 
trusted the competency of the critic 
but, as he would tell the present 
writer with an emphatic ring in his 
voice, “Their method is altogether 
wrong.” As enthusiastic admirers 
of the author under review they 
were too prone, he considered, to 
suppress the weak points, the less 
favourable side, of their idol. This 
tendency led to the production of 
partial studies which created a false 
impression upon the mind of the 
average reader ; in addressing a popu- 
lar audience it was his opinion that 
you should state honestly all that 
can be said against as well as for 
the writer about whom you are speak- 
ing. He had no fancy either for 
those short compendious biographies 
so much in vogue now, thinking that 
people who read these would imagine 
that there was no need for them to 
study the subject any further. In 
this respect perhaps he hardly gave 
sufficient consideration to the want 
of opportunity and leisure under 
which many who are anxious to in- 
form themselves inevitably suffer, and 
which, surely, affords a legitimate 
excuse for the existence of the popular 
series. Dr. Martineau looked at litera- 
ture, perhaps, rather too much from 
the point of view of the scholar, or 
even of the literary recluse. Few 
people would deny that the spread 
of cheap literature is fraught with 
certain dangers as well as advantages; 
but in the hurry of modern life the 
average reader has not the opportu- 
nities offered to the scholar, and if 
he cannot get the best, he must take 
the second-best: and this is surely 
preferable to remaining altogether in 
ignorance. 

A year or so ago the present writer 
was conversing with Dr. Martineau 
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on the ethics of biography, @ propos of 
Cardinal Manning’s Life, over which, 
it will be remembered, a somewhat 
heated controversy was then going 
on. His opinion was that a man 
should destroy any papers or corres- 
pondence which he would not wish 
to be used by his biographer ; other- 
wise, speaking generally, he thought 
that everything should be left abso- 
lutely to the discretion of the literary 
executor, who ought to make out as 
faithful a portrait as possible from the 
materials left in his hands. It may 
be inferred from what has _ been 
already said that he would not favour 
a merely laudatory memoir or any 
biography which suppressed material 
facts, material, that is to say, to the 
faithful delineation of the portrait. 
Despite a certain scholarly aloof- 
ness Dr. Martineau was one of the 
fairest and most sympathetic of critics. 
Nor would he go out of his way even 
to pillory a book of which he dis- 
approved. “T could never be moved,” 
he declared at a time when he was 
editing Tne Prospective Review, 
“to give an account of a book by 
pure antipathy any more than by 
monotonous assent. The whole in- 
terest of literary intercourse, like that 
of all quickening friendship, is condi- 
tional on crossing veins of likeness 
and unlikeness in thought and char- 
acter, deepening the zest of sympathy 
by the need and the possibility of 
more. And true criticism seems to 
me the recorded struggle of the 
reader’s mind into closer relations 
with an author, whose intermittent 
bursts, helpful as they are, still do 
not enable him clearly to see his way.” 
So much has been said in print 
already about the courteous and 
patient attention which Dr. Martin- 
eau bestowed upon his many corres- 
pondents, that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon that subject here. Had 
he not been so methodical and diligent 





in his habits of work, the extra- 
ordinary amount of personal trouble 
which he took would have been 
impossible. So willing was he to 
assist even entire strangers who came 
to him for advice on some point of 
literary or ethical interest, that he 
overtaxed himself frequently. His 
daughters did all they could during 
the last year or so to protect their 
father against, if one may so express 
it, the sympathetic and painstaking 
friend, Dr. Martineau ; and he needed 
their help, for he would never spare 
himself. His letters are wonderful 
specimens of exquisitely clear cali- 
graphy, and in regard to their literary 
phrasing, readers of these recollec- 
tions may judge for themselves. 

As a politician Dr. Martineau, as 
a rule, found himself more in sym- 
pathy with the Conservatives than 
with the Liberals, though he was 
never a partisan, and in his rare 
excursions into political literature 
showed a vigorous and independent 
spirit which would have offended the 
average politician of either Party. 
Although he always held that States 
were amenable to the same moral 
law that has authority over the life 
of individuals, yet he had no sym- 
pathy with many who declaim on 
mis-called ethical grounds against war. 
As he said in one of his political 
essays (written many years ago though 
the protest is by no means out of 
date to-day) : 


The ablest men drawn into that field 
[foreign affairs] seem to wander without 
a clue; they enunciate no principle, ex- 
pound no policy; they mix up in one 
tissue calculations of cost and threnodies 
of humanity, quarters of corn and Ma- 
hommedan polygamy; they plead the 
necessity of a safe isolation on grounds of 
universal love; and expend their strength 
in excursive criticisms on the past which 
afford no guidance for the future. ... 
Not Peace but Right is the proper aim 
of war; not the negative boon of order 
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without conflict, but the positive es- 
tablishment of a just equilibrium of 
relations. 


From the point of view of the 
philosophical and theological teacher, 
Dr. Martineau combines in his atti- 
tude a curious mixture of scepticism 
and mysticism, of Conservatism and 
Radicalism, of inexorable logic and 
illogical pietism, which, though emi- 
nently reasonable when properly 
appreciated, is none the less uncom- 
mon and frequently puzzles some of 
his students. Certainly it puzzled 
for a while the present writer, who 
took the opportunity of placing his 
difficulties before the great theologian 
himself; he received in reply an 
extremely interesting letter, in which 
the writer admirably indicated his 
theological position. The following 
quotation may serve to illustrate the 
character of the letter, which by the 
way was written in 1893. 


You are quite entitled, in strictness 
of logical criticism, to lay any stress it 
may seem to deserve on my inconsistent 
moods of mind towards the contents of 
the Fourth Gospel. It is very true that, 
among elements in the narrative alike 
unaccredited by adequate external testi- 
mony, I do retain some and reject 
others on grounds of internal concor- 
dance or discordance with the essence of 
the personality of Jesus, as already 
gathered from the really historical mate- 
rials furnished by the other Gospels. 
My faith even in these earlier records 
rests much more on the unique portrai- 
ture they present of a human life per- 
fected in its relations with the Divine 
Father, than on the security of their 
witness borne to particular facts and 
words. Traditions floating about in 
shreds of oral report for thirty or forty 
years, before being precipitated into the 
littera scripta now in our hands, cannot 
but lose in the process much that they 
had and pick up yet more than they 
had not; and no subsequent care in sift- 
ing them,—such as Luke, for example, 
claims to have bestowed on them—can 
sever for us the pure history from its 
accretions. But tradition works up only 
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the material of the commonplace imag- 
ination; it cannot invent, it can only 
impair and spoil, the personality of a 
Christ ; crediting it with ever more start- 
ling marvels of physical power, while 
lowering its ideal grandeur and spiritual 
perfection. In reading the synoptic re- 
ports of the life and work of Jesus, I 
cannot help recognising in certain pas- 
sages of action or discourse the stamp of 
a Divine originality, of an insight which, 
in its utterance, constitutes Revelation ; 
that here I am in contact with him I 
can never doubt; while in sharpest con- 
trast with these are a few incidents and 
not a few utterances which no host of 
witnesses could induce me to ascribe to 
the author of the others. The internal 
evidence thus inevitably controls the 
external. It is then but a slight step 
further, if it is allowed to dispense with 
the external; and to carry its own weight 
when, in a later and less attested Gospel, 
sayings flow from the lips of Jesus which 
are wholly in character with those which 
have already brought us to his feet. If 
he did not utter them these are at all 
events the outcome of his spirit in its 
regenerating work upon the mind and 
imagination of the Church. On these 
grounds I think it quite permissible to 
let the Fourth Evangelist prolong for us 
into the second century the appeal of 
Jesus to his disciples, so far as it pre- 
serves its own tone; the more so as it 
is always possible that the writer may 
have fallen in with a vein of traditions 
not hitherto wrought into the ‘“* evangeli- 
cal narrative.” Your remark on 
my self-variance in regard to the text 
“Come unto Me” is perfectly just. I 
used to read the text, as others still do, 
with merely the feeling how true it was 
that in Jesus rest was found for the 
weary and heavy laden; and how beauti- 
fully such a thing we said of him. And 
no otherwise do I think now. Not till 
afterwards did I realise that beautiful it 
would not be for him to say it of him- 
self. One of the great sources of error 
in the accounts of him, is that what 
disciples have truly felt about him has 
been put back into his mouth, as spoken, 
beforehand of himself. 


Whatever view we may take of 
Dr. Martineau’s theology, whether 
we acquiesce in his spiritual theism, 
merely endorse his critical exegesis, 
or are in sympathy with both, none 














can have come under the charm of 
his noble and lofty personality with- 
out accounting such moments among 
the most treasured in their life. The 
respect and admiration which you 
felt in his presence was quite different 
from the usual intellectual tribute 
paid to a great mind ; it was mingled 
with an affection and reverence for 
his supreme moral qualities which 
almost dissipated the awe one would 
naturally have felt otherwise in his 
presence. In those magnificent chap- 


ters at the beginning of his last great 
book, there is a beautiful passage which, 
when the present writer chanced on it 
the other day, he felt to be singularly 
appropriate to the gracious spirit who 
has left our midst. 
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Among the societies of men, it is ever 
the greater spirits that morally sustain 
the less; and, as the scale of realised 
excellence ascends, the conscience of us 
all is ashamed to linger, and eventually 
rises too. We are lifted by the souls 
of mightier wing, and are set where 
otherwise our feet would not have 
climbed. 


We cannot dispose of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s religious teaching by labelling 
it Unitarian. Great souls belong to 
no denomination. They shame all 
petty sectarians to whom differences 
of opinion appear as signs of moral 
disaffection, and testify to the exis- 
tence of those spiritual bonds of kin- 
ship which link together all earnest 
and truth-loving souls. 














NEW 


Ir is difficult to say whether the 
two Englands, the Old and the New, 
have or have not more points of re- 
semblance than of contrast. They 
are very like, and also very unlike. 
Both are separated from the rest of 
the world by tangible barriers, and 
in a measure isolated. England is 
cut off by sundry seas and watery 
channels from the Continent of Europe 
and her adjacent islands, and divided 
from her only land-neighbour by 
romantic if not very lofty hills. New 
England is nearly severed from the 
rest of the American Continent 
(speaking without minute geograph- 
ical exactness) by a range of pic- 
turesque mountains and two noble 
and broad-tlowing rivers; while the 
Atlantic Ocean forms an effective 
barrier between her shores and the 
continents of this hemisphere. If 
the Old England is physically insular, 
the New England is peninsular ; and 
it is possible that the limitations 
which are supposed to characterise the 
people of the one are not wholly 
unshared by those of the other. 

To explain and define New England 
is not so unnecessary as it may seem, 
as several writers, and_ especially 
novelists, appear to confound it with 
the whole of the American Union, 
oblivious of the fact that it is merely 
its small easternmost corner, the six 
States originally settled by the English 
Puritans, who gave it its name, and 
the social, religious, and intellectual 
characteristics for which it has long 
been known. 

This complete or partial isolation 
has led to conditions of much similarity 
in the two countries in regard to wars, 
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that is, to the wars of their respective 
empires, if one may so speak. Both, 
for many years, have been centres of 
comparative calm while the storms of 
battle have raged without. England, 
though her armies have been fighting 
almost continuously abroad, and in 
or upon the outskirts of her more 
distant possessions, has known no war 
in any large military sense for upwards 
of two hundred years. New England 
cannot claim quite so long an im- 
munity, the battles of Bunker’s Hill 
and Bennington and the encounter 
at Lexington having taken place 
within her borders ; but even during 
the Revolution the main tides of 
conflict flowed elsewhere, in New 
York, New Jersey, and the more 
Southern States. To find the Puritan 
States under the stress of general 
warfare within their own limits one 
must go back to the seventeenth 
century, to the struggles with the 
native Indian tribes. Here one meets 
with fighting of the most sanguinary 
kind, horrors enough and to spare, 
and, as George Herbert says, “anguish 
of all sizes.” There is no more painful 
reading than the accounts of the night- 
attacks by the stealthy and cruel 
savages on the unprepared English 
settlements, such as Deerfield, Hadley, 
and others, and the massacres of men, 
women, and children that followed. 
It is the stuff that nightmares are 
made of. The humane and civilised 
English of the seventeenth century,— 
speaking as we always must in the 
comparative degree, for there were 
abundant faults on their own side— 
found themselves plunged back into 
the conditions of the eighth and ninth, 
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when the Danes over-ran the land, 
burning town, hamlet, and monastery, 
and sparing none. The battles of the 
early settlers, in dark forests and 
treacherous swamps, with Pequods, 
Narragansets, and Wampanoags (names 
probably more picturesque than their 
owners) may not have been magnifi- 
cent, but they were certainly war of 
the most effective kind, and usually 
meant little less than the extermina- 
tion of the vanquished tribes. After 
the period of original conquest and 
occupation, however, the zone of Indian 
fighting moved westward, and, as I 
have said, the land saw little warfare 
on its own soil. The battles with the 
French, which cost this country the 
lives of Braddock and Wolfe and first 
brought Washington into prominence, 
were fought elsewhere ; so too were 
those in the second conflict with Eng- 
land early in the present century, 
and, of course, those of the Mexican 
War some years later, as well as the 
recent Spanish War, with its legacy 
in the Philippines. It is needless to 
say that all the operations of the 
American Civil War were carried on 
at a distance from the New England 
States. 

The two Englands, therefore, are 
alike in long exemption from internal 
wars, and in sending forth their 
citizens to wage them in other fields. 
In the younger community, the closest 
analogy to the conditions now existing 
here was furnished by the great Civil 
War of 1861-65. It was called vari- 
ously a war of secession, a civil war, 
and a rebellion; but with respect to 
most of the Northern States it had 
much more the nature of a foreign 
war. The famous political line known 
as Mason’s and Dixon’s, which divided 
the slave-owning States from those in 
which the “ peculiar institution” had 
long ceased to exist, was by no means 
unlike the boundary between two 
different nations. I have personally 
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a faint recollection of crossing the 
mystic parallel in early youth, and, 
although there was no frontier custom- 
house or marked change in the dress 
or speech of the people on entering 
the Southern dominions, of feeling 
myself on foreign ground. It is not, 
indeed, too much to say that, through- 
out the greater portion of the North, 
the call to arms by President Lincoln 
after the attack on Fort Sumter in 
1861 was responded to in much the 
same spirit that would have been 
aroused by the invasion of a foreign 
foe. 

The lack of military preparations 
throughout the North at the opening 
of the conflict is supposed to furnish 
one of the lessons of history, and the 
speed with which they were made, 
when it was seen to be inevitable, 
another. No large regular army, it 
is needless to say, with an organised 
body of reserves and militia to draw 
from, existed ; the small standing 
army of the Union being at the time 
parcelled out into minute bodies of 
men serving as garrisons in various 
forts or stations widely separated 
from each other and usually remote 
from the seat of government. The 
vast Northern army of the war, which 
began with seventy-five thousand 
men enlisted for three months in 
1861, was mainly a volunteer one, 
the draft not taking place until later 
in the struggle. But all this, again, 
is matter of history, and stray- 
ing into wider fields than my title 
allows. In the New England States 
the call to war was responded to with 
an enthusiasm not surpassed in any 
other part of the country. It is 
curious that the States which dis- 
approved most strongly of the war 
in this country in 1812-14, and 
withheld their support as much as 
possible, should have burst into a 
flame of patriotism at the threat of 
civil war. But doubtless the issues 
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at stake were felt to be of more 
importance, and the impending con- 
flict promised to be within strictly 
sectional bounds. To say truth, from 
the land of the Puritans, or of 
their descendants, to the sunny South, 
it was then a particularly far cry, 
and the separating gulf was not one 
of distance only. The bar of social 
differences and repulsions which 
slavery and a large slave-owning 
class had erected, had grown more 
and more formidable as the years 
went on. 

The fitness of the New Englander, 
whether bred in town or country, for 
the duties of a soldier was abundantly 
demonstrated in the proof. The man 
of the fields no doubt had a better 
physique to begin with, for my im- 
pression is that the New England 
townsman was then somewhat lack- 
ing in robustness, the tide of athletics 
not having fully set in; but the 
more varied conditions of urban life, 
and perhaps a better knowledge of 
hygienic laws, gave the town-enlisted 
soldier an advantage in the malarial 
and fever-stricken districts of the 
South. The countryman often fared 
hardly, and in many places it was 
no mere figure to say that the climate 
slew more than the enemy. As a 
rule, he was not a traveller. Men in 
the amphibious communities of the 
coast, it is true, sometimes made 
voyages, long or short, but the inland 
farmer and labourer were apt to be 
fixtures, except when they went West 
for good. It is supposed by some 
that persons of mature life who have 
never been beyond the boundaries of 
their parish are peculiar to these 
islands; I have, however, met with 
individuals in the remoter parts of 
the land of Longfellow who had 
rarely or never visited the town 
nearest them, and regarded the 
attractions of the more distant cen- 
tres like Boston, New Haven, and 
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New York, as the French peasant 
in the poem did the fabled glories 
of Carcassonne, only with less desire 
to behold them. Others I have seen 
who literally had never been out of 
the township in which they were 
born. Living, therefore, all his life 
in a climate of noted healthfulness, 
if of severe extremes, it is not sur- 
prising that the rural New Englander 
often found the conditions of less 
tonic latitudes more deadly than the 
enemy’s bullets. In this respect he 
was less fortunate than his British 
brother, whose much-maligned climate 
seems an excellent preparative for 
every other. Nevertheless, he not 
infrequently survived the agues of 
Virginia and the rigours of yellow 
fever in New Orleans, as well as the 
hail of lead, and returned home 
with a broadened horizon. One indis- 
pensable requisite for soldiering he 
possessed in common with most 
Americans; he had the hereditary 
instinct of marksmanship, the latent, 
if not always developed, capacity for 
shooting straight. The blood of the 
early Indian fighters still ran in his 
veins, though he was rarely cognisant 
of their exploits ; and he had enjoyed 
a fair amount of practice upon the 
game of his native woods and fields, 
which, despite the laxity of the 
game-laws, was tolerably abundant. 
It was, however, almost wholly prac- 
tice with the shot-gun, and upon wild 
geese and ducks, quails, partridges, 
squirrels, and the like; most of the 
larger game having been exterminated 
with the Indians. Dr. Holmes in 
a famous poem describes the “old 
Queen’s arm” as forming a common 
chimney-ornament ; but I doubt if, 
in the country districts, one man in 
fifty had ever used a rifle or a 
musket in his life, indeed, the historic 
weapon is spoken of as being in a 
damaged condition. If ’Zekiel, how- 
ever, could not have given Huldah 
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an exhibition of his prowess with the 
longer-ranged arm, as his countrymen 
of the West and South might still 
have done,—their shooting must at 
least have equalled Robin Hood’s ; 
they used to drive nails into trees, 
and hit squirrels and rabbits in the 
eye, to save the skins, at incredibly 
long distances with their pea-rifles— 
the root of the matter was un- 
doubtedly in him. With respect to 
military drill and discipline, a tradi- 
tion of training and training-days 
lingered at that time in the country, 
and there was the proverbial sprink- 
ling of colonels, majors, and captains ; 
but it seemed to me that the holders 
of the titles had gained them at 
some remote period, when a different 
order of things had prevailed. In 
the larger centres I am aware that 
there were regular volunteer organisa- 
tions of a good degree of efficiency. 
Coming like Cincinnatus from the 
plough, or from the factory, the 
warehouse, and the commercial or 
professional office, and even from 
schools and colleges, these excellent 
citizen-soldiers were first hived in 
camps for instruction in the rudi- 
ments of war. Literally they were 
of all sorts and conditions. It is 
said that no other modern army ever 
had in its ranks so much talent and 
- even genius as this first American 
volunteer force; and the New Eng- 
land contingent was doubtless not 
behind the others. One heard of 
sculptors, poets, and Latin scholars 
serving as privates. Possibly the 
French army in the Franco-Prussian 
War may have furnished a parallel ; 
but probably the number thus accom- 
plished was smaller than supposed. 
At the beginning, a large proportion 
of the officers, especially those of 
lower rank, were about of the same 
social standing as their men; but the 
traditions and actual experience of 
training, and the respect for authority 


which has always characterised the 
New England race, despite certain 
apparent instances to the contrary, 
prevented insubordination. In the 
Middle and Western States I believe 
there was more difficulty, and some 
amusing stories were told. There was 
much conning of tactics and drill- 
manuals on the part of the newly- 
appointed officers, and he who had 
practical experience imparted to him 
who had not. Within and without 
the camps there were arduous and 
unwonted exercises ; but good-humour 
prevailed, and several varieties of the 
American joke are said to date from 
those weeks of toil. Musketry-prac- 
tice, not carried to too fine a point, 
came in due course; also, though 
sometimes elsewhere, the donning of 
uniforms, the oft-pictured cap (of 
French origin) and the dark-blue coat 
and light-blue trousers that have 
become historic. Then the different 
regiments moved southward by land 
or sea. Whichever the route, they 
were liable to rough usage before 
reaching the front. In one notable 
instance a land-going force, while 
still unarmed, was almost as severely 
handled by the mob in a disaffected 
town as at a later date by the 
enemy; and those who travelled by 
sea,—in fleets of miscellaneous craft, 
hastily chartered, and often mere 
river-boats suited only for inland 
waters—had a full share of danger, 
discomfort, and even disaster. Yet 
the experience was inspiriting and 
memorable. The scenes of departure 
were enthusiastic ; rather more noisy 
than those which speed our parting 
battalions, Africa-bound in much 
better vessels, but of the same tenor 
and temper. There were speeches, 
exhortations, prayers, music, laughter, 
and the inevitable tears; yet all was 
taken, I think, somewhat lightly, at 
least in the earlier departures. Before 
the final exodus a good many furloughs 
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had been granted, and many families 
had enjoyed, mostly for the first 
time in their lives, the spectacle of 
their men-folk in something other than 
civilian dress ; uniforms being then a 
comparative rarity in the land, and 
even so important a personage as the 
railway-conductor frequently undistin- 
guished in this way from his fellow- 
mortals. Now, I understand, it is 
different. A later stage of the con- 
flict of course brought home the 
actualities of war; the news of meet- 
ing armies and the universal tale of 
losses by death, capture, or disease, 
and of disablement by wounds, with 
the return of men, injured or other- 
wise out of action. 

About this time appeared a number 
of memoirs celebrating the virtues 
of certain young men of remarkable 
piety and promise who had been cut 
off early in the campaign. These 
works, usually somewhat thin volumes 
adorned with handsome portraits of 
the perished heroes (in uniform), drew 
so exalted a picture of their char- 
acters that one would have thought 
them more fitly enlisted in the Church 
militant than in the army of the 
flesh. Some of these youthful Bayards 
and Havelocks were of such tender 
age as to be merely drummer-boys ; 
and in all cases one could not but 
deplore their untimely removal. The 
representatives of the arts who fell 
in the earlier battles also had their 
elegists, and altogether there was much 
sorrow in many households. 

Attempts to analyse human motives 
are usually futile, especially the 
motives of collective bodies of men. 
That the New Englander did not 
leave his farm or his business to 
redress the wrongs of the negro, need 
hardly be said; any more than that 
the British soldier in the present 
campaign is chiefly actuated by a 
wish to prevent the ills which may 
befall native races in South Africa 


if the rule of his country is over- 
thrown. Probably few abolitionists 
were in the Northern army. Ani- 
mosity towards his Southern brother 
was never a characteristic of the 
average man in New England, though 
aroused strongly enough when the 
national property and its custodians 
at Charleston were assailed. He de- 
sired to make money out of him if 
possible ; but he had comparatively 
few social relations with him, his 
successive migrations, or emigrations, 
being towards the West. Again, 
military glory was not a factor, for 
the reason hinted at; he was im- 
mersed in business-enterprises with 
which “grim-visaged war” would 
have interfered. Nor can the fascina- 
tion of wearing gilt buttons, as 
alleged by certain Southern historians, 
be admitted. Therefore, for these 
and other reasons, he must be cre- 
dited with patriotism. He fought 
for his country, to preserve the Union, 
his Empire, as his opponent with 
equally strong purpose fought to bring 
about its dismemberment, and also, 
no doubt, for the institution of slav- 
ery, upon which to him the stability 
of his world seemed to rest. All this, 
however, may be said to apply to the 
whole North. But, happily for them- 
selves, both sides have long since 
buried the hatchet, or, what is the 
same in effect, have joined together 
in using it upon a foreign adversary. 
The very phrases, preservation of the 
Union, right of secession, and so forth, 
are outworn and forgotten, though 
the issues were not wholly unlike 
those now at stake in the British 
Empire, a racial problem being in- 
volved in the later as in the earlier 
conflict. 

The land of Lowell and Longfellow, 
of Emerson and of Holmes, Whittier, 
and Hawthorne, with its bright skies 
and clear-flowing rivers, its ranges 
of rock-ribbed hills and mountains, 
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austere of outline and usually clothed 
with the forests that still approach 
near to many of its larger towns, was 
changed in no single feature by the 
war. No new military works broke 
the familiar lines of the landscape. 
Its peaceful, elm-shadowed seats of 
learning were disturbed by no sieges, 
bombardments, and rude assaults ; 
and no captain, or colonel, or knight 
in arms, was called on in Miltonic 
verse to respect the residence or the 
person of poet or professor. Through- 
out the land scholastic and academic 
life, as well as farming and business, 
pursued their wonted course, and 
several forms of intellectual activity 
especially flourished. The vogue of 
the lecture, for instance, was then at 
its height and perhaps its best, and 
other entertainments abounded. Re- 
turned soldiers, injured or invalided, 
and commonly in uniform, were much 
in evidence; and all kinds of charit- 
able enterprises and organisations 
connected with the needs of the 
land and sea forces were at work. 
Patriotic demonstrations by no means 
ceased with the first levy of troops. 
All the chief national holidays were 
utilised, the Fourth of July lending 
itself conveniently, though perhaps 
not logically, to the purpose. That 
the day which celebrates the political 
separation of a daughter from a parent 
State should have been found to have 
lessons against any further division 
of the State thus separated, argues 
an elasticity of function. Possibly 
it may yet serve as a landmark of 
international re-union, should that 
fortunate fate be in store for English- 
speaking peoples. 

One feature notably marked the 
spirit of the New England people 
throughout the four years of fighting, 
—an unshaken optimism as to the 
result. I doubt if, from the first, the 
most timorous person in the six 
States, if any timorous there were, 
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ever dreamed for a moment of a 
possible incursion and occupation by 
a Southern force. Temporary checks 
they may have expected. Of course, 
saddened and darkened homes, the 
eternal blight of war, were many ; 
but losses for the most part were 
bravely borne. “Not painlessly,” 
sang Whittier, 


Not painlessly does God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 


There were, however, few material 
hardships; no women and children 
toiling in the fields perforce; no 
battle-wrecked towns; no _ burned 
homesteads and deserted farms or 
plantations ; no blockaded ports ; no 
makeshifts for clothing and articles of 
common use ; no servile race unsettled 
by the hope of freedom ; no starvation. 
Emerson could be as cheerful and 
philosophical as ever, Lowell as humor- 
ous and caustic, the Autocrat of many 
breakfast-tables as sprightly, Long- 
fellow as serene. Hawthorne the 
dreamer, lately returned from Europe, 
and perplexed and disillusioned by 
the calamity which had befallen his 
land of untrammelled sunshine, had 
left it for another. 

Of course political unanimity did 
not reign in the extreme Eastern 
States any more than _ elsewhere. 
History, and at least one novel, record 
the existence in the North of the 
politically disaffected person. The 
novel, using the prevailing vernacular, 
called him a copperhead. The verna- 
cular, however, was wrong; for the 
reptile so named strikes secretly and 
silently, while the Southern sympa- 
thiser, as I knew him, was in most 
cases a rather outspoken and some- 
times noisy person, who vented his 
opinions on all possible occasions. 
Probably there were others who did 
not. In any case, unlike his political 
counterpart in the South, he was in 
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small danger of bodily harm, at least 
in New England. Asa rule, he con- 
tented himself with severe criticism of 
the methods of the government and 
the leading generals in carrying on 
the war. A parallel might be drawn 
in connection with current events 
here, but comparisons are invidious. 
Moreover, persons of the class, not- 
withstanding their disaffection, were 
not infrequently found as volunteers 
in the Northern army. 

But if the inhabitants of the 
Puritan Peninsula went to war with 
avidity, so to speak, when it was seen 
to be unavoidable, they returned to 
civil pursuits with even more satisfac- 
tion. The quiet merging of the great 
citizen force into the mass of the 
people, as it is called, has been ac- 
counted not less surprising than their 
original enrolment. But men had 
grown weary of fighting. In no long 
time the whole momentous experience, 
—a campaign carried on by hundreds 
of thousands and spread over half a 
continent—had slipped into the past. 
Pictures of war in endless variety they 
had seen; men marching, voyaging, 
camping ; toiling in trenches, bridging 
and fording rivers, threading forests 
and climbing mountains ; and fighting 
everywhere,—in woods, in swamps, on 
mountain-tops, in ships, boats, forts, 
and farmhouses. It was a phantas- 
magoria of life and death; but they 
had seen enough, and for the most part 
were glad to banish the dream. In 
many cases it seemed to fade without 
toeir will. Indeed numbers of un- 
doubted heroes suffered from a _pro- 
voking inability to describe their most 
picturesque experiences, and caused 
the regret that graphic powers do 
not necessarily go with soldiership. 
Others of less authentic valour some- 
times supplied the deficiency. Descrip- 
tions, however, were not wanting, as 
vivid and perhaps as convincing as the 
vaunted methods of the Realist, for 
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the war-correspondent had been busy 
from the first. 

The veterans were not the only 
persons willing and even anxious to 
forget. Throughout the North, and 
especially in the cities and towns of 
New England and other Eastern 
States, many, after the final submission 
of the foe, turned as if with a sudden 
revulsion to other things. They had 
been patriots while the need lasted, 
or seemed to last: they had supported 
and toiled for the Union with the 
rest, perhaps had used the party 
watchwords and shibboleths ; and they 
had been glad of victory. But victory 
won, decisively and completely, a dis- 
taste for all connected with the war 
seemed to fall upon them. It had 
been noble, virtuous, exemplary, the 
cause of union and freedom ; but after 
all it had been a civil war, politically 
and in the eyes of the world. An 
English nation fallen out with itself 
Marston Moor and Naseby over 
again after two hundred years—and 
on Republican soil! It was doubtless 
inevitable, this national re-moulding, 
a burden shifted upon their shoul- 
ders by the more callous, slave- 
trafficking centuries; but the ordeal 
once over, it were best forgot. They 
left patriotism, now somewhat staled, 
and the labours of reconstruction 
to the politician, and sought brighter 
fields. Some made money inordin- 
ately in the era of commercial activity 
and speculation that followed peace. 
Others, whom Roger Ascham might 
have called “ better-feathered spirits,” 
especially the younger ones, found 
nepenthe and refreshment in litera- 
ture and art, and in the esthetic 
revival of the latter half of the 
century. A great many re-discovered 
Europe and its possibilities as an ex- 
tended pleasure-ground. Passionate, 
and other, pilgrimages were made to 
old-world shrines, and for a space 
Paris became a Mecca. Mr. Henry 
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James, in particular, discovered Eng- 
land and its upper classes, with their 
value in the way of affording inter- 
national episodes. New England it- 
self was discovered by Mr. Howells, 
who, coming from the West by way 
of Venice, found in Boston and its 
cultivated society, and in the homely 
people of the outlying country dis- 
tricts, an unworked vein of material 
for his carefully studied pictures. His 
refined Harvard heroes, as some will 
remember, were of a younger genera- 
tion, addicted to “hopping back and 
forth over the Atlantic,” and little 
interested in the war their elders had 
waged, except for its artistic and 
spectacular effects. In later life, 
they may have had experience of 


their own in the recent naval and 
military enterprises of their country. 

Perhaps, in comparing New with 
Old England in the momentous matter 
of war, I am forcing slight resem- 
blances. The one, although the only 
English-founded colony bearing the 
name of the older State, is now 
merely the small corner of a nation, 
while the other is the centre and 
heart of an empire. Both, however, 
are to-day as they have always been, 
alike in the readiness of their citizens 
to go anywhere and do anything in 
the way of fighting, and both abound 
in more or less appropriate memorials 
to those who have fallen on far distant 
fields. 

A. G. Hype. 



















































Dear JENNY, 

It’s I ought to have written first, 
and I’ve meant to ever so often. 
Then sometimes I thought it would 
be better to wait a bit. Don’t you 
go thinking I’ve forgot you, or ever 
could ; or the meetings at the clink- 
ing wicket, or the walks, or, for that 
matter, what we talked about when 
we went walking, or that I would 
have you forget either. Dear, you’re 
not to forget. 

It was a nasty wrench, of course, 
leaving the country, and taking up 
new ways, when you'd a thought I 
was too old to learn ’em, and for- 
getting all I’d ever held by; but a 
chap must do the best for himself if 
he’d be doing his best for someone 
else as he cares for. If I had stayed 
at home (you know where I mean) as 
would have been least trouble and so 
most pleasant at the time, and we'd 
got married right off, you’d never have 
taught school (I can read well enough 
what that’s done for you) and I should 
have stuck all my life at ploughman. 
I don’t want to brag, but you girls 
may depend on it they ain’t the worst 
of the lads who have the spirit to go 
away and try something new. You'd 
ought to like a chap the better for 
having a bit of pluck, and perhaps 
if I'd written as I meant to you 
wouldn’t have minded so much. It 
wasn’t I didn’t like the country ; 
he’d be a proper idiot who didn’t like 
pretty better than ugly, and sweet 
scents than foul smells; but it cost 
too much to stop there. It ’ud a cost 
all my life, and a chap’s got but one 
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life after all. Say, as you put it, 
the air and the sights are worth four 
shillings a week (and perhaps that’s 
an outside value), fifteen shillings 
was the most I ever had there, and 
long enough before I got to that; 
and then there was the rent of 
mother’s cottage to come out of it. 
Now I’m getting thirty-five, and no 
end of chances. Who knows but Ill 
have a mill of my own one day? 
Even after mother’s death I never 
should have gone away if things had 
looked like bettering. But they 
didn’t, and they don’t. The land- 
lords were got as poor as the farmers, 
and the farmers worse off than the 
labourers ; there was no hope of a 
decent screw. Now I’m gone I ain’t 
“coming back to the land,” as you 
call it ; not if I know it. 

As to the village, and the trees 
and things I’d used to know,—do I 
forget them? Dear, I almost wish I 
could ; they comes to me in my sleep 
sometimes, and when I wakes I’m 
glad it was only dreams. Somehow 
I seem to hate the sight of the plough 
—you're right as to my taking a 
pride once in my ploughing—as if it 
was one of them big carriages I’ve 
heard tell on which some god in India 
or somewheres drives over, and crushes 
the poor folk who are silly enough to 
worship it. We'd the big Agricul- 
tural Show here this summer, as, of 
course, you know. Well, I couldn’t 
go a nigh. It made me mad to 
think of the country which would 
have liked to use me up same as it 
has your father. I see it sometimes, 
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and things seem going on same as 
ever; the same old mill grinding 
men’s bones to make bread. But it 
ain’t a going to grind mine. 

I wonder won’t nothing ever be 
done by these grand statesmen as I 
larns all about in our Reading-Room, 
and who kas done so much to make 
Great Britain greater than ever, to 
make it possible for the poor workers 
in the fields at home to get a living 
wage. A war ’ud do it for a bit, no 
doubt, but things ’ud soon be as bad 
as ever again, and we don’t want no 
war; and he’s a poor statesman, 
according to my lights, who wants 
either. Perhaps it’s only natural as the 
honestest and most hardworking folk 
in the country should be the poorest ; 
but it don’t seem right. I see and 
hear of a lot of people who have got 
rich without ever a ha’porth of honesty 
or hard work. Some on ’em have got 
almost rich enough to be able to go 
and live in the country, and much 
good may they do you when they get 
there. 

But money isn’t everything; you 
couldn’t really fancy I ever thought 
so. When we’ve done work here 
(—and we do work, and no mistake ; 
it’s been no joke this hot weather, 
I can tell you—) we gets a bit of sport. 
It’s not all work and no play, or at 
least very little, with us. There’s 
cricket, and footballing, and folk to 
talk to. The Old Bell was all right 
in its way, but its way, nor old 
Foster’s, wasn’t very lively. You 
might sit there an hour and no one 
speak a word; when one did speak 
he’d better have held his tongue if he 
meant showing off his wisdom. People 
are alive here, and know what’s going 
on. We've our Reading-Room, and 
we've got our ideas about politics and 
everything else. At home it was 
much if a voter could pronounce, 
much more spell the name of the chap 
who wanted to be Member. I’m sure 





your old dad never has an idea what 
he’s voting about, though he would 
never dream of not exercising the 
Franchise,—just like as if it was an 
old horse. Then as to keeping com- 
pany! There’s girls enough and to 
spare, and some of ’em nice enough 
for anything, and finer, since you will 
have it, than any of you were. 
Peonies, and such like, ain’t in it. I 
never thought of you as a daisy ; ’tis 
too common. More like the jessamine 
that grew so wild over our cottage- 
porch, sweet and simple enough 
for anything. And I don’t seem to 
have got past jessamine, not very far. 

One thing leads to another, and the 
old cottage-porch to mother. Yes, 
Jenny; I do look up sometimes 
towards the village and the spot. 
where she lies buried (though it’s not 
very often I can see it for the smoke, 
and the mist, and the distance,) and 
never without a twinge or something. 
It’s as bad as thinking of the plough 
again, and it makes me fine and angry. 
She was a useful slave,—that’s what 
they’d call her about here—as good as 
you make ’em, and there’s wisdom, no 
doubt, in making the best of what 
can’t be cured. But she'd very little 
pleasure in her life, and but for know- 
ing as she’d done her best she wouldn’t 
have had none. And to come into 
the world to toil and moil till you go 
out of it; well, it don’t seem hardly 
good enough. I’ve often thought it 
was lucky she had her Bible, for she’d 
little enough else to comfort her, poor 
soul. And don’t you be thinking I 
go against Bibles or Churches either. 
There’s Churches and Chapels here of 
all sorts, and to suit all tastes ; so it’s 
a chap’s own fault if he can’t find 
something to suit his ideas, if he’s got 
any. 

And now, Jenny, it’s time I gave 
over. I ain’t no school-teacher, and 
you'd never believe how much time 
I’ve spent spelling over this letter ; 
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not even if I told you, which I ain’t 
a going to. The country is used up; 
it’s a sad pity, but since it’s a fact 
there’s no use blinking it, and if you 
want to make a living and not a 
starving you must go to the towns. 
It isn’t so long since they called the 
farmers the backbone of England. 
Now they’ve got to be like those 
animals (I forgets what they calls ’em) 
that ain’t got no backbones to speak 
of. And, just as happened to a big 
chap here who lost his money a month 
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or two back, and came down in the 
world, nobody seems to trouble or care 
about ’em any more. I’m main sorry, 
for I held by ’em once, but it’s no use 
crying over spilt milk. We'd have 
stopped, lots of us would, if we could 
have, but ‘tweren’t no use trying. 
Now, as you say, you girls’ll have to 
go into the towns too. At least one 
of you will; and the rest can do as 
they like about it. 
Your loving 
JIM, 
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Ir was the birthday of Arun Raj 
(the Sun of the State), the Rajah’s 
only son and heir. He was four 
years old, more or less; his birthday 
was never kept on the same day, or 
indeed in the same month, two years 
following. The propitious days an- 
nounced by the Brahmins had to be 
considered in fixing the date of his 
birthday, and also the convenience of 
his father the Rajah. This year it 
fell in the middle of January; the 
year before it had been in November. 
No one probably, except the Ranee 
his mother, remembered now in what 
season the first birthday of all had 
fallen, irrespective, for once, of the 
Brahmins’ auspicious dates or His 
Highness the Rajah’s pleasure. 

He was to wear a voluminous 
turban to-day, like the men-folk, 
instead of the old and dirty, but 
comfortable, wadded nightcap that 
usually covered his little black head. 

There was to be a durbar in the 
great hall in the afternoon, when 
all the Thakore gentlemen and the 
officials of the State would bring 
tribute, each according to his income. 
Their offerings could hardly be called 
gifts, as they were in no _ sense 
voluntary. The amount of every 
man’s tribute was fixed, and there 
were no means by which the offering 
of them could be avoided. 

It was a year of famine in India, 
and, though men did not actually 
starve, in some of the Northern 
States there was great scarcity. 
The Rajah too had returned to his 
State only a few weeks before and 
had received the offerings of welcome 
customary on such occasions. He 
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had also held a durbar on his own 
account since his return, at which 
more offerings had been required. 
It was whispered about in the 
zenana, and openly discussed in the 
city, that His Highness the Rajah 
intended to pay a visit to England 
in the coming summer; and gold, 
as every one knew, melted away 
like wax before the sun in that far- 
off mythical country of the English 
sahibs. For what other reason had 
the salaries been all cut down this 
year in all the oflices of the State, 
in spite of the scarcity? And was 
there not a notice on the great iron 
gate of the palace that appointments 
would be given to any clerks who 
should be willing to do the work of 
two men for the pay of one? At 
the public gardens too, which His 
Highness the Rajah had made, there 
were great changes. In former years 
he had always paid the salaries there 
himself, and his money had supplied 
the trees and plants and seeds, and 
the bullocks for the drawing of 
water; this year he had made a 
contract with the gardener, who 
was to pay him a fixed sum and 
supply everything that was needed 
in the garden himself in future, 
with the right to make what profit 
he could by selling the flowers and 
fruits and vegetables that grew there. 

Money was scarce this year in the 
little kingdom among the hills, but 
the Treasury was accommodating, 
and for the birthday-durbar ad- 
vanced to every man the required 
tribute. By and by the Treasury 
would repay itself out of the salaries 
of the oflicials, and would send 
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soldiers into the villages of the 
Thakores, when the crops were ripe, 
to sell the crops of those who had 
not money to pay the debt otherwise. 

In the evening His Highness the 
Rajah would give a great dinner to 
some five or six hundred of his 
followers. 

Up in the zenana the Ranee Sahib 
was very silent, and very ill to please 
this morning. Her baby would go 
down into the great hall of the 
durbar, among the men, where no 
woman was ever admitted. He 
would be brought back to her in 
the evening, no doubt, and would 
sleep in his little swinging cot by 
her side all night; but none the less 
it was the thin end of the wedge 
that would by and by slowly but 
certainly separate her from all part 
and lot in the life of her only son. 
He would go more and more into 
the world outside; he would come 
ever less and less into the zenana; 
all his joys and pleasures and in- 
terests, that centred now about her, 
would lie in that unknown outer 
realm that she could never enter; 
until some day he would have a 
zenana of his own, and only come 
to her on a short visit of ceremony 
when duty and respect obliged him. 

They dressed the little chief in his 
handsome gold-embroidered coat, and 
his mother folded the voluminous 
turban on his unwilling little head. 
One of her women carried him down 
the narrow private staircase to the 
Rajah’s apartments, and handed him 
over to his own particular attendant 
Piroojee, who carried him down to 
the hall of the durbar. 

The Ranee and her women passed 
into a gallery high up behind curtains 
at the upper end of the lofty hall, 
where they could look down through 
the chinks of the curtains upon the 
pageant below. The Ranee, huddled 
in her shabby old blanket, haggard 
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and uncombed and unwashed as she 
was on her bad days, leaned on the 
balustrade and looked down upon the 
splendid pillared hall and the great 
wide arch of the entrance. 

Down each side of the hall were 
rows, many deep, of gentlemen 
Thakores, friends and relations and 
vassals of His Highness the Rajah, 
dressed in gorgeous raiment with 
swords at their sides that clashed 
on the marble floor when they sat 
down, and sent up a continuous faint, 
musical jangle into the gallery, as 
their wearers moved about in their 
places. Under the lofty entrance 
arch, beyond the pillars, a group of 
musicians made noisy music, and a 
dancing-girl sang in a droning monoto- 
nous voice, and danced, looking like 
a brilliant tinselled puppet from the 
distance of the balcony. At the end 
of the hall, just beneath the balcony, 
a broad and thick white-covered 
mattress was spread, which was the 
Rajah’s throne. Here he sat with 
his little son beside him. 

One by one all the men of that 
assemblage came up to the throne 
and put the money of their tribute 
into the young chief's tiny hand, 
until there was a great heap of gold 
and silver coins on the mattress 
beside him, and his little hand grew 
limp, and his little face pale and 
wearied under the overshadowing 
turban. 

At last they brought him back, 
tired and crying, to his mother, who 
strained him in her arms with a 
passionate gesture as of one who has 
recovered a lost treasure, and carried 
him herself into the zenana. 

That night there was to be feasting 
on the broad white terrace behind 
the palace that overlooked the great 
quadrangle of the stables, where 
stood the Rajah’s two hundred horses 
in a row along the walls with their 
heels fastened to a peg in the ground, 
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as the Indian custom is. The lamps 
were all lighted on the terrace. There 
were lamps all along the balustrade, 
high lamps at each corner, and lamps 
all round the pillars of the verandah 
that opened upon the terrace. The 
canvas curtains and screens that 
surrounded and shut in the verandah 
above shone white in the lamp-light. 
Many long rows of tables were set 
out on the floor of the terrace, under 
the dark blue roof of the sky, in the 
stirless night ; tables half a foot high, 
covered down all their length with 
white cloths. On each side of the 
tables sat the long rows of the Rajah’s 
guests, cross-legged, in their long white 
tunics and many-coloured turbans, A 
low continuous murmur of voices 
floated over them as they sat waiting 
for the feast. Then a long file of 
servants came swiftly out from under 
the verandah ; upright, long-limbed, 
graceful youths in saffron-coloured tur- 
bans, and long, loose, saffron tunics 
reaching below the knee, open at the 
sides and bound about the waist with 
wide, many-folded sashes. Every one 
carried on his head a large, round, 
brass tray on which the food was set ; 
a mound of rice in the centre, and 
round it a circle of little cup-shaped 
dishes made of leaves sewn together, 
filled with many kinds of curries of 
different meats and vegetables, chut- 
neys and spices and sweets. The 
boys set these trays down in two rows 
upon the tables in front of the guests, 
a portion for three men in each tray. 
Then gravely, and with dignity the 
guests began to eat, each man putting 
out his hand and helping himself with 
his fingers; first a mouthful of rice 
from the heap in the centre, then 
a delicate morsel of curry or spices, 
then more rice, each stretching out 
his fingers with a gesture so dainty 
and so courteous it would not have 
misbecome a fair lady picking straw- 
berries out of a basket held by her 
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cavalier. The noiseless, bare-footed 
servants flitted swiftly to and fro in 
their floating yellow draperies like 
bright birds of gay plumage. After 
the trays they brought glasses, filling 
each one at the choice of the guest, 
with the strong wines and liqueurs of 
the West, wine and brandy, whiskey 
and curagoa. They have strong heads 
these Rajputs of the Great Desert of 
India, and they drink deep. Under the 
verandah the musicians played and the 
dancing-girls crooned to their “ charm 
of woven paces and of waving hands.” 
While above, behind the curtains, the 
Ranee watched them, her jealous eyes 
ever returning to the tiny figure at a 
little table apart beside the large form 
of the Rajah, a little, submissive 
figure, eating quietly, very unlike the 
spoiled darling of the zenana who 
had three nurses to feed him and was 
wont to make noisy excursions round 
the room between every few mouthfuls. 
Now and again the Ranee sent down 
a message to her young brother, who 
was staying at the palace, begging 
him to bring away the child from the 
feast, but when he told the Rajah of 
her message, His Highness went on 
calmly eating his dinner and made 
no answer. After the third time the 
kindly young brother went to the 
head-servant and desired him to send 
up one of the feast-trays to the 
Ranee’s apartments. Then he went up 
himself and told his sister pleasantly 
that the Rajah had sent her a ¢dl, so 
that she might share in his banquet. 

“ And I will stay up here, and eat 
it with you, my little sister,” he said. 

The Ranee’s low table was brought 
and they sat down one on each side 
of it, and the ¢d/ was carried in and 
set between them. The Ranee ate 
very little at any time, but the boy’s 
merry sallies diverted her. 

“You are not eating, sister. See, 
here is the most delicious morse you 
ever tasted in your life; open your 
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mouth ;” and he reached out his hand 
and put the tit-bit into her mouth. 

The Ranee swallowed it and laughed. 
“T too have a beautiful piece for you,” 
she said, and leaned over the table 
to put it in his mouth. They both 
laughed together like children, and 
thus, eating and laughing and feeding 
each other, the time slipped by, till 
the banquet on the terrace being 
finished the young heir was brought 
back to his mother’s apartments. 

As soon as the sun had risen next 
morning the little Raj Kumar ran out 
into the court of the zenana, where 
the half-dozen ragged motley retainers 
that formed his guard of honour were 
still sleeping under the verandahs, and 
demanded that his pony should be 
brought for him to ride down to the 
gardens to see the tigress that had 
been trapped the day before. The 
pony was hastily saddled and brought 
into the court. He was a beautiful 
and highly ornamental little beast, 
not much larger than a Newfoundland 
dog, pure white, with a long white 
tail that swept the ground; he had 
three red roses painted on his back, 
along the spine, between the saddle 
and his tail. The saddle was a thickly- 
padded cotton cushion, slightly raised 
at the front and back, and bordered 
with red and yellow loops and tassels. 
The bridle and harness were all of 
twisted, many-coloured silk, much 
adorned with red and yellow silken 
tassels. The little Rajah was lifted 
into the saddle, a gay little figure 
in a red velvet coat and gold-em- 
broidered skull-cap; and the pro- 
cession paced gently away down to 
the gardens, one retainer holding the 
bridle, another the pony’s tail, and 
two on each side holding the precious 
Sun of the State in his saddle. 

The garden was about a mile from 
the palace, a beautiful shady place 
with groves of pomegranate and orange 
trees, with many pleasant paths and 
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luxuriant creepers, and a wealth of 
roses scattered over its sunny lawns. 
The reigning Rajah had made it and 
called it after his name, the Singh 
Niwaz. He had built a little white 
bungalow in the midst of the orange- 
groves, where he lived sometimes for 
a few days when he was wearied of 
the intrigues and cabals of the zenana 
and the palace. In one corner of the 
garden there was a little stone build- 
ing, fronted with a grating of iron 
bars, that had been destined as a cage 
for wild animals; but nothing wilder 
than the head-gardener’s pigs had 
inhabited it until the day before, 
when a tigress had been captured and 
confined there. Thither rode the 
young prince on his white pony, on 
the morning after his birthday. 
There was a steep little rock-bordered 
path up to the cage, too steep and 
narrow for the pony ; the attendants 
lifted the child down from his saddle 
that he might walk up the path and 
get near to the cage, the gardener’s 
two little ragged sons running gaily 
up the path in front of him. The 
three children stood and stared at the 
tigress, crouched behind the bars, she 
staring back at them with narrowing 
yellow eyes, full of a sombre fear and 
trouble. 

“T shall let her out, and she will 
eat you, Gomar,” the bigger boy cried 
to his brother. 

“You must not let her out,” said 
the young prince with dignity. “I 
do not wish it.” 

The other little boy looked ready 
to cry, and clung to his brother’s 
hand. He had known his brother 
all his life, but the prince had never 
seen him till to-day. 

Beemar laughed ; he was ten years 
old, and he had not lived up yonder 
at the palace where the children 
learned to obey every word of the 
young autocrat. “TI shall open the 
door of the cage, if I like,” he said. 
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“You and Gomar can run away if 
you are afraid.” 

The Sun of the State stamped his 
foot furiously. “It is my cage,” he 
screamed ; “the tigress is mine; you 
shall not let it out! Piroojee will 
beat you. Go away, you are a bad 
boy!” He looked round for his 
attendants to enforce His Highness’s 
commands. They were sauntering 
up the path behind him, at some little 
distance. 

With a whoop of defiance Beemar 
rushed to the cage, and seizing the 
lower bar, raised the sliding door a 
little, as he had seen his father do ; 
he only meant to raise it a very little 
way and let it drop, but the tigress 
saw her opportunity, she thrust her 
nose under the door, threw it up 
with a jerk, and bounded out among 
them in a moment. 

The young chief was right in her 
path, but before she could spring 
upon him, Piroojee had dashed in 
between them. She felled him with 
a blow of her heavy paw as she 
turned and bounded up the steep 
rocks by the side of the path, out 
of sight and away over the hills in 
a golden flash. 

The boy who had opened the cage 
fled down the path dragging his 
brother with him to the other side 
of the garden where the head- 
gardener, his father, was working. 
“The tigress has got out of the 
cage,” he cried, “and has killed the 
Raj Kumar.” 

The gardener laid down his tools, 
tightened his waist-cloth, and began 
to move towards the empty cage, but 
his son caught him by his cloth and 
held him. “I opened the cage,” he 
whispered, 
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When the gardener heard that he 
took up the younger child in his 
arms, gave his hand to Beemar, and 
without waiting to return to his hut 
hurried out of the garden, and down 
the stony dried-up river-bed, out into 
the sandhills of the desert, and was 
seen in that country no more. 

The attendants had no thought to 
spare for him at the moment, though 
later on search would be made for the 
boy who had dared to play with the 
precious life of the Sun of the State. 
They lifted Piroojee gently from 
where he lay face downwards on the 
path. One side of his head was 
battered in. “Is the Raj Kumar 
safe?” he whispered, as they raised 
him up. 

“He was not touched; he is here;” 
and one took the child’s hand and 
led him forward. His face was very 
pale and his eyes strained, but he 
came to the side of that bleeding 
ghastly figure, held by the brave 
instincts of his princely race. ‘ Dear 
Piroojee,” he said, and put his little 
hand into the cold fingers. 

“He is safe, my little Star of the 
State,” murmured Piroojee, with a 
vague smile on his lips for the life 
he had given so gladly for the young 
chief of his race. 

All things are known in the 
zenana ; but the story of those few 
moments in the Singh Niwaz has 
never been told to the Ranee; the 
bravest among her women has not 
dared to whisper it before her. The 
next day they told her that the young 
man Piroojee was dead of a fever. 
She smiled her contemptuous smile 
and said listlessly: “ Let them get 
another attendant for the Raj 
Kumar.” 
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THE SANITY OF WELLINGTON. 


Tue Lire or Wetiincton; the Restoration of the Martial Power of Great Britain ; 


by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Sir Hersert Maxwe t tells us in 
the preface to his Life of Wellington 
how it occurred to him what a 
delightful task it would be, “ To tell 
the story of such a life, to trace out 
the sources of such splendid success, 
and to make plain the effect upon 
the British Army and on public life 
of such a conspicuous example.” The 
modesty of the author has led him 
to describe his task by an adjective 
which calls attention to the pleasure 
it gave him, rather than to the toil. 
Had Sir Herbert chosen he might 
fairly have laid claim to the honour 
of having undertaken one of the 
heaviest pieces of work which any 
writer could assail. To execute a 
satisfactory sketch of the Duke's 
life, though by no means easy, is no 
heroic feat. The writer knows that 
he must leave out a great deal, and 
if he has some critical faculty he can 
easily distinguish between those parts 
which he must master thoroughly 
because he has to expound them 
clearly, and those which he need 
only know in a general way for his 
own guidance, because he must needs 
pass them over in silence. It is 
when the life has to be told at 
length that the difficulty assumes 

igantic proportions. 

In one of our oddities of self- 
depreciation we, or, to be strictly 
correct, some of us, had come of late 
years to think of the career of the 
Duke of Wellington as colourless, 
and of him as commonplace. English 


soldiers have been found to speak of 
him as little more than a kind of 
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resolute serjeant, who, if he did win 
the battle of Salamanca in a superior 
way, owed his victory to mere luck 
and the incredible blundering of 
Marmont. The judgment is igno- 
minious to human nature. It is 
painful to think of the stupidity 
which must lie in our fellow-man, 
when it is possible for any one to 
speak in this fashion. There have 
been lives as full and as varied as 
Wellington’s, perhaps as many as three 
or even four in the whole history of 
the world; but in modern times he 
has had no rival in the scope of 
his experience and his triumphs—not 
even in Frederick the Great or in 
Napoleon. He was a soldier, a civil 
administrator, a diplomatist, and the 
pilot of England through a revolu- 
tion. He served in Holland, in Ire- 
land, in India, in Denmark, in Spain, 
in France, and in Belgium. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of Occu- 
pation after Waterloo he held France 
in his hand, and it depended on him, 
more than on any other man living, 
to decide whether a great cycle of 
wars was to be wound up by peace 
From the 
day when his task in Paris was 
concluded he returned to take his 
place, “the first by the throne,” and 
to keep it through a series of revolu- 
tionary changes which, though blood- 
less, were not less sweeping than 
those which fill the years between 
1639 and 1688. That they were 
bloodless was largely due to him ; 
and to him as much at least as to 
any contemporary Englishman it was 
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due that we rescued all that could 
be saved of the ancient constitution. 
He was never a mere soldier. To him 
the soldier was one servant of the 
State with others, and war a means 
to an end. Whatever he put his 
hand to he not only did it with all 
his might, but he did it generally with 
full success, and never without some 
measure of victory. It is not credit- 
able to the sober sense on which we 
pride ourselves that his noble figure 
has ever appeared to Englishmen to be 
small beside the melodramatic bragga- 
docio of Napoleon. He cared little 
enough for the applause of mankind, 
and therefore did not go about to 
win it. Larpent has described how 
he startled all spectators by appear- 
ing at a great review after the 
Emperor’s abdication, in the company 
of foreign generals who were blazing 
in gold lace and plated with decora- 
tions, in his plain blue frock-coat 
and round black hat. The Judge- 
Advocate-General thought this sim- 
plicity was deliberate, and that 
Wellington came unadorned because 
he knew he could not excel Suchet 
and the other marshals who were 
laced even to the seams of their 
coats. If the Duke thought that to 
be simple and genuine was the way 
to win the admiration of mankind he 
was in error; but he assuredly made 
no such mistake. 

The vast sweep of the Duke’s life- 
work would alone make Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s task one of immense diffi- 
culty ; but Wellington also lived in a 
time of much writing, and was him- 
self an indefatigable penman. All 
the real authorities for the life of 
Cesar might be carried under one 
arm, while a well-girt man might walk 
away with all that is evidence for the 
life of William the Conqueror, and not 
be distressed. But we have thirty- 
four volumes of Wellington’s own 
letters and despatches, and several 





times thirty-four volumes of the me- 
moirs and correspondence of others 
who are necessary witnesses. His 
part in the diplomacy of the Holy 
Alliance, which is but a subordinate 
passage in his life, cannot be judged 
without a sound knowledge of Euro- 
pean politics. Even his fighting in 
the Peninsula cannot be estimated by 
itself; there is need for constant 
reference to the difficulties created 
for him by the Regency in Portugal 
and by the anarchy in Spain, which 
was passing through the throes of a 
revolution while, and largely because, 
foreign invading armies were on her 
soil. Sir Herbert has been compelled 
to omit much. He could not have 
told all without turning what was 
meant for a biography of Wellington 
into a history of contemporary Europe. 
But he has written by far the most 
complete biography yet published. 
He has avoided a mistake which it 
would have been easy for him to 
commit, and has not allowed the 
Duke’s fighting to occupy too much 
place to the detriment of his work as 
administrator, statesman, and diplo- 
matist. The wars are done with 
very early in the second volume, and 
we do not find Wellington’s share 
in the government of England and 
of Europe dismissed as if it had been 
the insignificant appendage to his 
labours as a soldier. Sir Herbert has 
also the indispensable, and the by no 
means common, merit of understand- 
ing exactly what constitutes a bio- 
graphy ; that it is the life of a man, 
of the working of his mind and char- 
acter, of his action on others, and of 
the reaction of surrounding men and 
circumstances on him. He has very 
wisely drawn much on the unpublished 
correspondence of the Duke with the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Salis- 
bury. Lady Salisbury, if one may 
judge from Sir Herbert’s quotations, 
was an abler woman than her much 
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vaunted contemporary the Princess 
Lieven, and unlike that meddlesome 
Russian was not a busy woman, a 
class which Wellington, as well as 
His Majesty King Charles the Second, 
did naturally detest. Unlike the King 
he also avoided them; but when 
women were clever, and were not 
consumed with a passion for exer- 
cising influence, the Duke would be 
their very good friend, and would 
talk to them very freely. Some of 
the quotations from the Marchioness’s 
papers are among the best of the 
Duke’s sayings. 

The reader who comes to this book 
under the influence of the strange 
belief that the Duke of Wellington 
was a commonplace man will be 
singularly dense if he does not form 
a different opinion before he lays it 
down. He will soon be convinced 
that Arthur Wellesley was one of 
the most capable Englishmen who 
ever lived, and then, on comparing 
our leader with his enemies, that he 
was distinguished by an extraordinary 
sanity of genius. Sanity, indeed, is 
the word which applies most exactly 
to Wellington, and describes best the 
sources of his strength. The sane 
man is he who endeavours above all 
to see the thing as it is, who measures 
exactly the conditions of the problem 
with which he has to deal, and who 
never strives obstinately for ends 
which are not attainable. There 
have been very brilliant men of fine 
qualities who have wasted themselves 
on the pursuit of mere delusions. 
Louis the Fourteenth, with his schemes 
of universal dominion, was one, and 
the less famous, but not less clever 
Marshal Belleisle of the last century, 
with his plan for parcelling Germany 
out into four small States to be 
dominated by France, was another. 
But the most signal example was 
Wellington’s great opponent Napoleon. 
Men of that stamp invariably achieve 
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failure. Louis killed the old French 
Monarchy; Belleisle ended in the 
condition of an extinct volcano; 
Napoleon died at St. Helena. Belle- 
isle is all but completely forgotten, 
but the other two continue to impress 
the world by virtue of the violence 


which is commonly mistaken for 
strength. The strong sane men of 


the order of Wellington do what 
they aim at because they never 
attempt the impossible. They may 
differ by all the wide interval which 
separates Wellington morally from 
Frederick the Great, but they have 
this in common that they chose for 
their object something which can be 
reached, and which when acquired 
can be retained. 

The Duke of Wellington defined 
his own qualities with considerable 
precision in a phrase which another 
of his biographers, the Rev. George 
Gleig, often heard him use. He 
said that his special talent was rapid 
and correct calculation, and that if 
circumstances had not made him a 
soldier, he probably would have 
become distinguished as a financier. 
The rapid and correct calculator, even 
when he has only to overcome the 
comparatively easy task of summing 
up figures, must be a careful observer 
and have an honest intellect, which 
need not be extensive, but must be 
sound. When the factors to be cal- 
culated are so complex as are the 
actions, the motives, and the capacities 
of men, the intellect required is very 
great, and the honesty needed is of 
a far finer quality. “ Doth any man 
doubt,” asks Bacon in his Essay on 
Truth, “that if there were taken 
out of men’s minds vain opinions, 
flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the 
like, but it would leave the minds of 
a number of men poor, shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indis- 
position, and unpleasing to them- 
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selves?” These obstacles to the 
enjoying of truth were never absent 
from Napoleon’s mind, and in the 
end they were his ruin. On Welling- 
ton they never had any hold, and 
therefore he won because he was in 
harmony with the nature of things. 
The Count de Marcellus, who was 
in this country as chargé daffaires at 
the time when France was about to 
intervene in Spain for the purpose of 
releasing Ferdinand the Seventh from 
the hands of the Cortes, tells a story 
which illustrates very well the Duke’s 
ingrained habit of looking strictly at 
facts. The English Ministers of the 
day, Canning and Liverpool, were very 
reluctant to allow the intervention, but 
were not sure that the country was dis- 
posed to go to war on such a quarrel. 
They would willingly have frightened 
the French Government if they could. 
Marcellus records that they invited 
him to a meeting at the Foreign Of- 
fice, and endeavoured to impress him 
with the peril of his adventure. One 
of the methods they adopted was to 
point out to him that the majority in 
the French Chamber, in favour of in- 
tervention, was dangerously small. The 
Duke listened with no great attention 
to their arguments, and to the replies 
of the Frenchman. At last he laid 
his hand on the shoulder of Marcellus, 
and said: “I am not so strong on Par- 
liamentary figures as my colleagues, but 
I know Spain better than they. Go 
on, without delays, without hesitation, 
and you will succeed. The best ma- 
jority, take my word for it, is cannon 
and a good army.” Upon this he took 
up his hat and walked out. Lord 
Liverpool thought it was the saying 
of a soldier and not of a statesman ; 
but it was the Duke who was the 
statesman in that room. Liverpool 
and Canning, thorough Parliament 
men, both of them, looked to a ma- 
jority as the true proof of strength 
for a government. Wellington knew 


that it mattered little by how many 
votes the intervention was approved. 
When once the army was in motion 
the success of the enterprise would de- 
pend on its intrinsic strength and the 
amount of resistance it was likely to 
meet. His long familiarity with Spain 
taught him that the sympathies of the 
mass of the people were with the King, 
and not with the Cortes, which owed 
its predominance to a mutinous army 
of the worst quality. The French had 
only to act with vigour, and the power 
of the Cortes would go down as easily 
as a castle of cards. So it proved, and 
the statesmanship of the Duke was 
vindicated. He looked to the facts 
of the case. Canning and Liverpool, 
going by the rule that the strength of 
a constitutional government depends 
on its majority, judged like pedants. 
They were the victims of false valua- 
tions and imaginations as one would. 
The Duke’s was the honest intellect, 
which saw the thing as it was. 
Wellington’s political career at 
home has often been called a failure, 
and there are those who, though rank- 
ing him very high among great Eng- 
lishmen, have thought it mischievous. 
But we must distinguish. It is true 
that he did not succeed in doing what 
he wished, which was to keep the 
body politic as he had known it in 
his youth, unchanged. It is also true 
that he occasionally acted in a fashion 
calling for all the justification it can 
get from his honesty of purpose. His 
doctrine that the members of a party 
have only to follow their leaders, and 
that those leaders are fully entitled to 
carry on the King’s Government by 
doing the exact reverse of what they 
had undertaken to do, was manifestly 
capable of dangerous application, and 
we have seen it scandalously applied. 
There was in the history of the course 
he followed with Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the Reform Bill enough, 
and maybe more than enough, to 
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bear out the joker who said that he 
managed the House of Lords by 
saying: “ My Lords, attention! right 
about face! quick march!” But the 
joker is not bound to concern himself 
with more than the surface. To judge 
the Duke fairly we must remember 
that he was the last example among 
us of the King’s servant. His theory 
of government was essentially the 
same as Strafford’s. He did not think 
that power ought to come from the 

ple. He was as convinced as 
Strafford that the people ought to be 
well governed, but that they were not 
the best judges of what constituted 
good government. His view was ex- 
cellently well expressed by Joseph de 
Maistre in the Four Lerrers oN 
Russia. The business of government 
ought to be in the hands of the well- 
born and well-trained. The common 
man is entitled to protection in the 
pursuit of his business, and to equal 
justice in the Law Courts, but not 
to have a voice in the choice of his 
rulers. The modern Liberal answers 
that the common man will not get 
either protection or justice if the well- 
born are to give him only what they 
consider is good for him, and in order 
that he may be protected against the 
selfishness of others he must be en- 
dowed with the power to rule. Wel- 
lington would never have accepted 
that theory. He would have re- 
pressed opposition by force, would 
have whipped the opposers back to 
obedience as readily as Strafford, and 
like him would have thought it a pity 
if the rod were not so used that it 
smarted. But he was the wiser man 
of the two. Strafford held that the 
King represented the supreme power 
of every State which in time of peril 
is entitled to act free from the re- 
straint of law, /egibus solutus, as he 
put it in the phrase he borrowed from 
the theorists. Because he believed 
the King ought to have that power, 
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the great Lord Deputy, being, vehe- 
ment and able man as he was, some- 
thing of a pedant, was prepared to 
act as if the facts of the case were in 
harmony with the doctrine. They 
were not; and Strafford’s creed led him 
to the block, and helped to bring 
England to the Civil War. 

The great Reform agitation passed 
off peacefully, and it is difficult for us 
to realise now that within the memory 
of a few men still living this country 
was on the very verge of a conflict as 
violent as the great strife which tore 
it asunder two hundred years earlier. 
We have to thank the Duke, not 
alone but chiefly, that we escaped 
from what would assuredly have been 
a disaster. Once more he was saved, 
and helped to save us, by the sanity 
of his intellect. Everybody has heard 
how he said to Croker that he had 
passed his life in guessing what men 
were doing on the other side of a hill, 
and how all the business of life con- 
sists in reasoning from what you 
know to what you do not know. To 
do that work correctly requires some- 
thing other than cleverness. It calls 
for the absolute honesty of mind 
which allows no false hope, or flatter- 
ing valuation, or imagination as one 
would, to colour reality. In 1810 his 
perfect estimate of the facts enabled 
him to resist the temptations to fight 
a battle in order to save Ciudad 
Rodrigo. They were very strong. 
Everything that could appeal to the 
sentiments and to the honour of a 
gentleman was calling on him to make 
an effort to save the town and its 
garrison. Even a very able man of 
resolute character might have yielded 
to the pressure of his army, which was 
eager to fight, and to the fear that 
he would lose the confidence of his 
Spanish and Portuguese allies. The 
Duke felt, as any man of spirit in 
his position would have felt, how 
pleasant it would have been to strike 
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one good stroke at Massena. But, 
unblinded by the emotions which 
were as keen in him as in any general 
who ever led an army, he stood 
steadily by the master-facts. The 
one solid centre of resistance to the 
French in Spain was the British 
army, and time must be given to let 
other forces group round it. Defeat 
would have been instantly fatal; a 
victory barren of results, and costly in 
life, would have been almost equally 
disastrous, and he could not hope to 
win decisively. So he fell back slowly 
and reluctantly to Torres Vedras. 

In presence of the Reformers grown 
menacing and powerful, he acted as 
he had done on the frontier of Por- 
tugal twenty-two years before. He 
sacrificed the less for the greater. 
He resigned himself to surrendering 
the political order which he loved and 
believed to be the best, because the 
facts taught him that resistance meant 
civil war in which victory was doubt- 
ful and defeat was ruin. If this was 
to act like a soldier, and not as a 
statesman, it would have been better 
for some neighbours of ours in Western 
Europe had they been under military 
government. There have been times 
when it was a pity that governing 
persons had not been brought up to feel 
themselves liable to have to answer 
the grim question which Cromwell 
put to Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley: 
“ Wearest thou so white a beard, and 
knowest thou not that to refuse sur- 
rendering an indefensible post by the 
martial law deserves hanging?” The 
Duke’s fault as a statesman was that 
he so long refused to give up those 
parts of our polity which even so good 
a Tory as Sir Walter Scott had come 
to see could not be defended. But if 
he did for a time oppose a too thorough 
negative to those who were for the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill, he could see when it had 
become a necessity to yield. And it 
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is bare justice to allow that he had 
a statesman-like motive for surrender. 
Many years after the Reform agitation 
was over Wellington had occasion to 
talk with Guizot about the affairs of 
Spain, and he said a thing of them 
which was profoundly true. It was 
that the Spaniards had destroyed all 
their old institutions, and had made 
no new ones. The case could not be 
better stated, and if Guizot did not 
feel that the judgment was good also 
for France it was not because this 
was not true. Now we must believe 
that the Duke was governed in those 
years by the hope to save his country 
from the fate of those nations which 
destroy their institutions, and have 
to set about the insuperable task of 
making others, which means that they 
have to do in a few years what by the 
nature of it is the work of genera- 
tions. Anarchy with the Parish Con- 
stable are the best they can attain to 
for long years. Neither France nor 
Spain has achieved better so far. If 
we have escaped this shameful fate, 
the Duke of Wellington must have 
his large share of the credit for it. 
When he said that the question now 
to be settled was how the King’s 
Government was to be carried on, he 
was putting the problem in a short 
intelligible form. We had to decide 
how to keep the control of govern- 
ment in the hands of the class trained 
to rule when the power had passed to 
that democracy which he regarded 
with profound dread, though he 
had no feelings which were not kind 
and just for its individual members. 
He was convinced that one way of 
saving as much as could be saved was 
never to carry resistance to the point 
when the innovators are forced to see 
that they cannot win at all unless they 
destroy all opposition by force, and 
when reform becomes conscious revo- 
lution. To that point France was 
brought by the privileged classes 
BB 
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which banded themselves against 
Turgot. It has never been reached 


by us, and mainly for this reason 
that we did produce the Duke of 
Wellington, and that he had the 
wisdom to yield, and could do it 
without incurring the charge of 
cowardice. At the time when he 
was most unpopular it came into 
nobody’s mind to think that he could 
be afraid. Therefore, though he might 
for a time be hated, he was never 
despised. His countrymen could 
come to see that he had been in- 
fluenced solely by what he believed 
to be right, and to be for the general 
good. So they could forget the differ- 
ence of opinion as to the means, and 
be grateful to him for the motive. 

No man, it has been written, can 
jump off his own shadow, and it may 
be that what is least admirable in the 
actions of the Duke arose in part, 
and more or less unconsciously, from 
his otherwise excellent habit of recog- 
nising and accepting the facts with 
which he had to deal. It cannot be 
denied that he was at times unjust 
to his subordinates when they were 
men of no great position or influence. 
A glaring example is his harsh treat- 
ment of Colonel Bevan of the 4th 
Regiment, whom he blamed for per- 
mitting the escape of the French 
garrison of Almeida in 1811. There 
is good reason to believe that the 
fault lay not with Bevan, but with 
his divisional commander Erskine, 
who was certainly mad at times, and 
was always incapable. But he had 
powerful influence which had foisted 
him on the army in the Peninsula. 
The Duke accepted him, as he always 
bowed to the inevitable, without 
mental reservation. Since, so he 
seems to have reasoned, Erskine had 
influence enough to secure the com- 
mand of the Light Division, though 
notoriously incompetent, he was too 
considerable a man to be rebuked. 
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When discipline required that an 
example should be made, a whipping- 
boy must be found, and in this case 
it was Colonel Bevan. At Vittoria, 
in analogous circumstances, it was 
the gallant Norman Ramsay. Now 
this was not amiable nor was it 
magnanimous, but it was not desti- 
tute of a certain sense which may 
be compared with the gunflint, clear, 
hard, and without veins. Wellington 
never attempted to conceal the fact 
that the Government which he served 
was based on influence, and worked 
by it. He was of scrupulous honesty 
himself, but when corruption was 
necessary he could deal with corrupt 
men in the only way they were able to 
understand. In Ireland he directed 
jobbery and bribery without a pro- 
test, merely recognising them as in- 
dispensable. The King’s Government 
must be carried on, and since no 
means but these would serve the 
turn they must be used. He had 
no hesitation in saying that since in 
our polity the superiority must be 
with those who had interest, which 
in the long run, and with here and 
there a personal exception, meant 
those who owned land, or were closely 
connected with others who did, it 
was but reasonable that they should 
fill all the places worth having. It 
would hardly have seemed to him 
to be sense to go on any other rule. 
If those who had the one saving 
grace of interest were also competent, 
so much the better ; but if they were 
not, they must be endured, and he 
would draw on his own boundless 
reserve of capacity for work to make 
good their deficiency. So he accepted 
Erskine, and many others as bad as 
he, not without private protest, but 
with an infinite patience. In looking 
at the long series of Peninsular cam- 
paigns as a whole, we have to take 
it into account that what he did not 
do was not done at all. Hill, who 
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never fell short of the exact execu- 
tion of an order, and never went 
beyond one, was an exception ; but, 
as a rule, Wellington could rarely 
venture to trust his divisional com- 
manders out of his sight. I know of 
no better lesson for those who may 
be disposed to think that the triumphs 
of those years came from some in- 
herent virtue in the British soldier, 
and not from the Chief, than to com- 
pare the operations on the west of 
Spain where he was, with those on 
the east where he was absent. With 
the single exception of Graham’s 
gallant fight at Barrosa, they present 
an almost unrelieved story of vacilla- 
tion and failure, with here and there 
a panic. The British soldiers, who 
were invincible with Wellington and 
magnificent with Graham, could break 
into rout and fly in panic as badly 
as any Spaniards with such men as 
Lord Blayney, whose contempt of 
military rules caused the failure at 
Malaga in 1810. 

After Salamanca, and when his feet 
were too firmly fixed in the stirrups 
to be again shaken, the Duke carried 
out a quiet but sufficient reform in 
his army, doing, as his wont was, 
the least that was necessary to achieve 
his end. Even then he endured much, 
because he considered it inseparable 
from our system of government. Dur- 
ing the Waterloo campaign he allowed 
himself to be pestered by what he 
could best describe as the worst Staff 
ever inflicted on a General. The great 
men at home would “take care of 
Dowb,” and that being so, he also 
took care of this person of interest. 
To his wholly practical mind the 
achieving of the ultimate aim by the 
line of least resistance was the thing 
to be striven for. The perfection of 
the means to be used was desirable, 
but he could dispense with the better 
instruments, and make good all the 
deficiencies of his subordinates by his 
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own well nigh more than human ef- 
forts. Larpent quotes an example of 
the Duke’s methods which is emi- 
nently characteristic. After Sala- 
manca, the Spanish Cortes made 
Wellington Generalissimo of their 
armies. They came into his hands 
little, if at all, better than a mob. 
He did not think highly of their 
system; a less sagacious man would 
have been tempted to recast them 
on his own model. Wellington knew 
that this would compel him to begin 
their education again from the begin- 
ning. He took the far more effectual 
course of enforcing their own law. 
Very well, he said to them, that is 
your way; now see that you follow 
it properly. Within a few months 
he turned the soldiers, who rarely 
met the French without being routed, 
and that in the most scandalous cir- 
cumstances, into the men with whom 
he could venture to fight the battle 
of San Marcial, and of whom he, who 
was not accustomed to lavish praise, 
could say that he had never seen 
troops behave better. The extra- 
ordinary quality of the work he 
did with the Spanish troops has 
never perhaps been sufliciently recog- 
nised. It was far harder to bring 
them to order than to drill the 
more docile Portuguese. The officers 
were the chief obstacles in his way, 
for though no other among them 
imitated the conceited violence of 
Ballesteros, they obeyed a foreigner 
grudgingly. Wellington endured them 
as he did his own incompetent sub- 
ordinates, or the half mutinous in- 
trigues of some of his divisional 
commanders in the earlier stages of 
the war. With the men he had no 
difficulty ; they trusted el gran Lor, 
as they called him, from the first. It 
may be doubted whether the whole 
history of war supplies a more con- 
vincing example of the difference 
which a hero at the head of an army 
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makes in the individual soldier. The 
Spaniards who began the battle of 
Vittoria by storming the heights on 
the French left, and who repulsed 
superior numbers at San Marcial, 
were the men who had run like hares 
under Mendizabal and Carrera. The 
explanation of the difference is very 
simple. They had passed from the 
leadership of chiefs with whom they 
had come to expect nothing but 
defeat, to the command of one who 
was to be counted on to lead them 
to victory. The Spaniards, like the 
Englishmen, had come to have an 
absolute confidence that with Welling- 
ton nothing would be overlooked, 
nothing omitted, and that they would 
not, while facing the enemy in front 
of them, have to learn that the unex- 
pected had happened to right or to 
left, and that the foe was behind 
them. The trusted general is a wall 
to the backs of his soldiers and a sure 
protection against the worst of all 
perils, which is surprise. With that 
security, with this reliance on the 
foresight which shields them from 
above, men will fight their best. They 
will take the risk of death or wounds. 
What no men of any race will bear 
up against for long is the certainty of 
defeat. It is idle to tell them that 
flight only makes the danger worse. 
The old soldier may have got to the 
point of realising that the least peri- 
lous place is in the ranks and fronting 
the enemy, but even he must have 
been bred in victory if he is to endure 
defeat unshaken. In the average of 
any army, of any race, the expectation 
of defeat begets fear, and fear does 
not reason. It is not that men expect 
to be always successful everywhere : 
they soon learn to know that this is 
impossible ; but with the trusted 
leader they do not fear that failure on 
this spot or the other will entail ruin, 
and so they will rally, and try again. 
With the untrusted leader every 
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failure comes to seem to be without 
remedy, and therefore leads to rout. 
In disciplined armies it is seldom that 
the extreme of incapacity is met. In 
Spain, and among the Spanish generals, 
it was the rule, till Spaniards seemed 
to have lost all power of standing a 
French attack ; yet in a few months 
Wellington made soldiers of them 
once more, and did it by using what- 
ever good thing of their own they had 
in them, which was the perfection of 
sense, and what is never far away 
from real sense, and that is humanity. 

If a comparison is to be made be- 
tween the Duke and Napoleon,— 
though they had no more in common 
than have honesty and dishonesty, 
humanity and brutality—it must be 
when they are both considered as 
workmen. That the Emperor handled 
greater masses than the English 
general is so obviously true that it 
need not be insisted upon. But what 
did each respectively do with his 
means? Substantially they did this: 
Napoleon convinced mankind that he 
was its enemy, and must be suppressed 
in self-defence ; Wellington made him- 
self the most trusted man in Europe. 
In all history no soldier ever so per- 
suaded the world of his absolute 
loyalty. The confidence imposed on 
him during the occupation of France 
after Waterloo is a unique thing 
which he did not owe to the power 
of his country. Russia and Austria 
would never have allowed him to 
command their troops and represent 
their interests at Paris merely because 
Great Britain was vastly richer than 
themselves, and had the only great 
fleet then existing in the world. They 
trusted him because he was Arthur 
Wellesley, and because he might be 
relied upon implicitly to do whatever 
was straightforward, honourable, and 
sane. It was a great and a rare 
triumph. By the side of it the domi- 
nation of Napoleon is only a much 
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larger version of the influence pos- 
sessed by the Highland cataran whose 
neighbours paid him blackmail. That 
is a power of a kind, and it endures 
till those who have paid to be spared 
feel strong enough to suppress the 
extortioner. Such a power as was 
possessed by the Duke is based on 
the conviction of all honest men that 
it is their interest to support it, and 
they have no motive to strive to de- 
stroy what they find is advantageous 
to maintain. It would be going a 
great deal too far to say that the 
affection felt for Wellington was uni- 
versal. The French gave him no 
gratitude for the immense services he 
rendered them. It is characteristic 
of the French that their individual 
merits never produce the correspond- 
ing collective result. The volcano in 
the West, as Bismarck called it, can 
never be really happy except when it 
is dictating to its neighbours; and it 
could not forgive Wellington for being 
the representative, and in a very large 
measure the author, of its defeat, on 
the ground that he saved it from more 
severe punishment and did his loyal 
best to make the occupation as short 
and as light as it could be rendered. 
There is not the least reason to 
suppose that the Duke felt aggrieved 
by the ingratitude of the French. 
He cared little for their feelings one 
way or the other, or indeed for the 
emotions of most men. It was not 
his habit to consider his own senti- 
ments about the work he happened 
to be engaged upon. One of the best 
passages quoted by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell from the papers of Lady 
Salisbury is his answer to the 
inquiry whether he did not feel 
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that he had placed himself on a 
pinnacle of glory when Waterloo was 
over, and he had ridden back into 
Brussels. “ No; I was entirely 
occupied with what was necessary 
to be done. . . . But it was 
not till ten or twelve days after the 
battle that I began to reflect on 
what I had done, and to feel it.” 
We receive the most positive impres- 
sion that this was the absolute truth, 
and that the work to be done had 
the whole of the Duke’s attention 
while anything remained to do. Then 
he could look back on the completed 
achievement, and he would have 
been less than human if he had not 
felt proud. He was too sane to 
waste time on contemplation of him- 
self till his task was finished. More- 
over he was too sane to allow his 
just pride to be spoiled by any touch 
of vanity. We believe him when 
he assured the Marchioness that he 
did not think himself infinitely 
superior to other men simply because 
he was a very able general; there 
were, he said, innumerable men who 
could do something which he could 
not. This was hardly modesty in 
the common meaning of the word. 
It was pure and simple sanity, the 
absolute good sense of a man whose 
mind dealt naturally with facts, saw 
them clearly, and recognised them 
in a purely scientific spirit. A man 
of that stamp was sure sooner or 
later to beat Napoleon, since he was 
certain to put the nature of things 
on his side, while the Emperor was 
no less certain to band them against 
himself. 


Davin Hannay. 
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THE DESTRUCTION 


Tue beauty of rural England has 
always been an article of faith with 
England’s sons scattered all the world 


over. Long after her climate, her 
cities, her railroads, manufactures, 
trade and business characteristics 


generally have been thrown over- 
board by the settler in a new country, 
he still speaks with admiration and 
pride of the English lanes and hedge- 
rows, the meadows and streams, the 
peaceful hamlets nestling among the 
trees, with the church-towers rising 
above their red roofs, the village-green 
with the pond and the donkey and 
the geese, the old orchards, the farm- 
steads with their stacks and oast- 
houses, the gay, old-fashioned flowers 
in the cottage-gardens, the village-well 
with its cranky windlass, the upland 
pastures scattered over with sheep, and 
the dark plough-lands with the steady 
procession of the share and the rooks 
busy with the new-turned earth. 
These and a hundred other memories 
are always present to the mind of an 
Englishman living in the arid Aus- 
tralian bush, or the hideous newness 
of a mushroom township, and help to 
keep alive the love of her sons for 
the old country still called home by 
colonial-born Englishmen who may 
never have set foot on her shores. 
Ask a cultured American what strikes 
him most about England. His answer 
will nearly always be the same: 
“England is a garden.” The historic 
buildings of the towns interest him 
intensely, but the English country- 
side is a revelation to him from first 
to last. And when an Englishman 
has spent some months in a new 
country and comes back again to 
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his own, he can realise in some 
measure the impression it must make 
on anyone who is unfamiliar with it 
during the quick rush of the train 
from Liverpool to London, or through 
the hop-gardens of Kent from Dover. 


Whiles carried over the iron road 

We hurry by some fair abode ; 

The garden bright amidst the hay, 

The yellow wain upon the way, 

The dining men, the wind that sweeps 

Light locks from off the sun-sweet 
heaps, 

The gable grey, the hoary roof, 

Here now, and now so far aloof. 

How sorely then we long to stay 

And midst its sweetness wear the day, 

And ‘neath its changing shadows sit, 

And feel ourselves a part of it. 


Now there are many countries pos- 
sessed of as much natural beauty 
as England, but none whose natural 
beauties are so centred and summed 
up in the home-life of a nation. The 
Englishmen all the world over still 
thinks of England as the most 
beautiful country of all, because the 
Englishman is a great lover of home ; 
and the American’s description of 
England as a garden is the best 
possible description, because a garden 
is, as it were, a piece of nature tamed 
to domesticity, and the beauty of a 
typical English landscape is in a large 
measure a kind of domestic or homely 
beauty. A cultivated garden is a 
perfecting of the idea of the home 
which it enshrines ; and in a broader 
manner the pastures and plough-lands, 
the orchards and corn-fields, the roads 
and lanes of the countryside take 
their meaning from the homes which 
lie scattered among them. The great 
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house in its park, the parsonage by 
the church, the farm-house with its 
barns and rick-yards, the cottage by 
the roadside, each in its degree repre- 
sents the spirit of the country, where 
rich and poor have their homes side 
by side and find their work and their 
pleasure in the immediate surroundings 
of their homes. 

The hall, the parsonage, the farm- 
house and the cottage,—the homes of 
country folk, roughly speaking, will 
be one of these. Which is the most 
important of them all in its effect on 
the beauty of England? Surely the 
cottage. 

The big house stands away from 
its poorer neighbours; its entrance- 
gates are as a rule the only feature 
which counts in the beauty of a vil- 
lage. The parsonage may have been 
built forty years ago in the most 
suburban style of churchwarden 
Gothic ; but if it is content to hide its 
obtrusiveness behind the trees of its 
garden it will not spoil the effect of 
a pretty village. The church matters 
more ; but country churches built in 
self-conscious times are happily in a 
minority, and it may generally be 
counted on not, at any rate, to detract 
from the rural charm of an English 
landscape. As for the farm-houses, 
they are not as a rule to be found in 
the village proper, and if they are, 
the old, picturesque ones are more in 
number than the modern villa-like 
erections which in some instances 
have taken their place. It is only 
the cottages that always count. Eng- 
lish villages could be found with the 
squire’s house stuccoed out of all sem- 
blance of beauty, or with no squire’s 
house at all, with a vicarage built in 
1870 of white brick and blue slates, 
and farm-houses conceived after the 
ideals of a Brixton householder, where 
the most callous contempt for beauty 
and fitness on the part of those in 
high places has been powerless to 





destroy the effect of the village pro- 
per, that is, the homes of the cottagers 
grouped round a village-green or on 
either side of a broad road. 

But the converse of this does not 
hold. Given an old manor-house with 
its beauties only mellowed by the 
years that have passed since it was 
planned in its fair perfection, a church 
and a rectory answering one another 
like the religious and domestic life 
of a good man, homesteads standing 
in simple dignity amidst the garnered 
riches of the earth,—and half a dozen 
cottages run up by a speculative 
builder will spoil it all. Hodge’s 
humble home with its little strip of 
garden ground has more importance 
in the beauty of England than my 
Lord’s country seat with its pillars, 
porticoes, and conservatories, and the 
gravel-sweep before the chief entrance. 

Is it too much to say that in the 
old days every cottage that was 
built in England was beautiful? It 
is not only the beauty of antiquity, 
the lichen-covered roof, the creeper- 
covered walls, and the mellow colour- 
ing time has thrown over them that 
charms ; it is chiefly the fitness with 
which the builders of the old times 
did their work. There is little or no 
ornament, for ornament is out of 
place in the homes of those whose 
lives are far removed from luxury ; 
and ornament cost money in those 
days, although it seems cheaper than 
honest simplicity now. The beauty 
of old cottages lies not in ornament, 
but in good proportions and good 
material. It is astonishing how un- 
erring the eye of the builder of earlier 
times was in the matter of proportion ; 
it is what pleases us most in his work. 
And as for the material he used, the 
fact of his work lasting in many cases 
some hundreds of years speaks enough 
for his honesty in that respect. Much 
might be said of the spirit in which 
the homes of rural England used to 











be built in the days when every 
cottage added to the rest contributed 
to the beauty of the whole village, 
and stood among the trees and fields 
quite at home in its fair surroundings. 
But we must pass on to consider 
how the same work is being done 
to-day. 

We live in an age of appreciation. 
We have learnt something of the 
rules which underlie art. We know 
that a great many things which used 
to be done when people did not know 
so much as we do were wholly admir- 
able in spite of their ignorance, and 
we recognise that it is safer for us to 
work humbly on their lines than to 
try to strike out something original 
of our own. We are heartily ashamed 
of the vulgarities of fifty years ago. 
In our church-building and our do- 
mestic architecture we are determined 
to have what is good, and we honestly 
admire it when we have got it. 
When a new church or new build- 
ings are erected we all have some- 
thing to say as to whether the 
architect has been successful or not, 
and houses for the occupation of the 
wealthier classes are being built all 
over England with taste and under- 
standing. What about the cottages? 

For every church and school or 
big house there must be a hundred 
cottages built in the country every 
year, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that ninety-nine of them, so far from 
adding to the beauty of an English 
village, do something towards destroy- 
ing the beauty that already exists. 
Go through any half-dozen villages 
in England, and say whether I am 
not right. The only exceptions are 
when a land-owner has the taste and 
the will to save or to add to the 
beauty of his property, for the occa- 
sions on which the local speculative 
builder, who is responsible for the 
great majority of these modern eye- 
sores, has the taste and the will to 
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do something better are so few that 
they may be left out of account. It 
cannot be too much insisted on that 
wherever a new cottage or group of 
cottages is built in the country to-day 
it is as a rule so hideous, so out of 
sympathy with all its surroundings, 
as definitely to destroy the charm of 
the spot where it is built from what- 
ever point of view it may be seen. 
And these brick boxes with slate 
lids, as they have been well called, 
are being built all over the country 
day after day, year after year. Is 
it not a monstrous thing that the 
beauty of rural England should be 
destroyed in this way, destroyed so 
quickly and so unfailingly, while we 
are boasting that the ugly, tasteless 
architecture of the immediate past 
is becoming more and more rare in 
buildings of greater pretensions ? 

Is there no remedy for this growing 
plague of ugliness, this galloping con- 
sumption of what is beautiful in our 
country ? 

First of all, who is responsible for 
it?’ The responsibility is quite clear. 
It is the speculative builder, large or 
small, who is dictating to us what an 
English village shall look like in a few 
years’ time, when his work shall have 
spread so that it must be the first 
thing that strikes the beholder, and 
not only as it is now, an ugly blot on 
the good work that still remains. It 
is in his hands that nearly all this 
class of building is left. There are 
authorities set over him to see that 
his erections are not too insanitary or 
unsafe ; but for all the rest he relies 
and is permitted to rely on his own 
native talent, and he can build what 
he likes so long as his building is not 
likely to do the one thing we could 
readily forgive him for, and tumble 
down. Very often the speculative 
builder has not even enough capital 
to build his row of hideous dwellings, 
but raises a mortgage on them when 
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they are half finished in order that 
they may be completed. Of course 
cheapness is practically his one aim. 
He may have his own ideas as to 
beauty in architecture, and, if he is 
in a position to spend a little more 
money than is absolutely necessary, 
he carries them out. The result is 
worse than if he had no such ideas. 
But even if he is prepared to spend 
a few pounds on the nameless vul- 
garities he calls ornament, so that he 
may dub the things he perpetrates 
villas instead of cottages, there is one 
item of expense he need never be put 
to; that is architect’s fees. From 
his point of view one cottage differeth 
not from another cottage except in 
size. He is quite capable of prepar- 
ing the working-plans for his abomi- 
nations in his own office; and he 
generally does. 

That is the root of the whole 
matter. The growing taste and 
understanding of modern architects 
are not brought to bear on the build- 
ing of labourers’ cottages because 
architects have no hand in designing 
them. They are designed by the 
men who build them, men who are 
incapable of perceiving that simplicity 
and even cheapness are not incom- 
patible with beauty, and would be 
still incapable of using their know- 
ledge if they did perceive it. 

Unfortunately there is no law at 
present that provides for the trans- 
portation of the speculative builder, 
but it might be possible to push him 
out by slow degrees. There is a 
tendency in modern life to replace 
individual and private enterprise by 
large societies, and however objection- 
able this may be from some aspects, 
if an intelligent society, with high 
ideals and not too greedy for high 
dividends, could be formed to do the 
work that is done today by the 
speculative builder, it is difficult to 
see what objections could be raised 


to it. Big landlords are generally 
averse to building cottages on their 
estates: they will tell you that cot- 
tage property does not pay ; but there 
is no doubt that labourers’ cottages 
are in great demand in most parts of 
the country, and they must be made 
to pay somehow or the speculative 
builder would not be so ready to snap 
up every half-acre of land that is 
for sale in a fairly populous parish 
and cover it with bricks and mortar. 
A company which was prepared to 
enter the field against him and build 
good, but not necessarily expensive, 
cottages with an eye to beauty where 
the small builder would only add to 
his weary tale of ugliness, ought to 
be able to make at least as good a 
profit on its expenditure as he is 
content to do on his. Even then it 
would take a long time to reduce his 
power for evil to any marked extent ; 
but in the meantime cannot some- 
thing be done to improve his manners 
and to put a stop to some extent to 
the enormous harm he is doing every 
day of his naughty life? I put for- 
ward the following suggestion. 

Could not a Society be formed to 
supply the small country builder with 
working-drawings for his erections 
in place of those he evolves out of his 
own busy brain? The Society would 
give prizes for the designs for cot- 
tages, and publish working-drawings 
of those they accepted. The builders 
could have them for the asking, and 
if they were backward in asking the 
Society would make arrangements to 
press its gifts upon them. It need 
scarcely be said that a cottage which 
would cost no more to build than 
the cheapest of the builder’s current 
iniquities, might be produced in 
beauty from one of the designs of 
our Society, and the result would be 
seen in a very short time throughout 
the country. I do not think there 


would be much difficulty with the 
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builders. The prestige of the Society, 
which would surely count among its 
members every architect of repute 
in England, would have great weight 
with them ; and moreover they would 
get something for nothing, which 
would be a great inducement to them 
to do as they were invited. 

It is certainly time that something 
should be done for the preservation 
of England from the disease of ugli- 
ness which is spreading every day, 
and done pretty quickly or we shall 
soon wake up to the discovery that 
the disease is past remedy. If people 
would recognise the fact that it is 
cottage-architecture that has more to 
do with the beauty of our English 
country than any other; if they 
would then look round them and 
observe what is being done now in 
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the way of this architecture, and being 
done extensively and continuously ; if 
they would realise that since the 
great revival of taste in our own time 
here is something of great importance 
that has not revived, but is steadily 
growing worse and is not likely, 
under present conditions, ever to im- 
prove, I believe there would be a 
great outcry to prevent the wholesale 
destruction that is going on, even if 
resort had to be made to legislative 
interference. I can only hope that 
what I have written on the subject 
here may arouse the attention of at 
least a few, who perhaps have not 
thought much about it, to the grave 
inroads that are being made to-day in 
the beauty of our English villages. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
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Mr. GEORGE WARRINGTON STEEVENS, 
who died last January in Ladysmith, 
to the great regret of his friends and 
of many who had never set eyes on 
him, had only just completed his 
thirtieth year, yet he was already 
one of the most outstanding and 
characteristic figures in that too large 
field of contemporary literature which 
goes by the name of journalism. First 
a scholar in the City of London School, 
then a scholar of Balliol, and finally 
elected to a classical fellowship at 
Pembroke, he won his way by his 
own brains to purely academic suc- 
cesses; and upon this foundation he 
built a success that was perfectly 
unacademic. Nothing in the world 
could be less scholarly (in the old 
acceptation of the term) than his 
best work. There was no trace of 
the old restraint, the traditional 
purity of language, the smooth-run- 
ning periods; what you met in him 
was exaggerated emphasis, collo- 
quialism pushed to excess, a style with 
all its angles accentuated rather than 
modified. Journalism claimed him at 
once ; and in journalism his place was 
not among the faithful few who still 
manage to maintain some tradition of 
academic form in their writing ; 
this highly trained university man 
found his vocation as the best special 
reporter of his day. 

The thing is less of a paradox than 
it appears. Mr. Steevens was a 
scholar if there be any meaning in 
the word ; and in a certain sense his 
work is scholarly. You may look 
far in it before you will find a slack 
or slovenly sentence ; the thought is 
expressed clearly and definitely, though 
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the form of expression may offend a 
nice taste, and the best of what he 
wrote was based, so far as it went, 
upon knowledge. He had no specious 
airs of profundity ; he did not air the 
solemn platitudes of the conventional 
leading-article; he may have some- 
times jumped to conclusions, but when 
he did, he gave you his data. That 
was the natural outcome of his train- 
ing, the thing that he was instructed 
to do. For the Oxford Classical 
School of to-day does not occupy 
itself with the niceties of scholarship; 
it demands and enforces a sound 
working knowledge of Greek and 
Latin as the condition without which 
it will not bestow its hall-mark ; but 
the things which it chiefly inculcates 
are alert and independent thought, 
the critical study of testimony, and a 
faculty of prompt expression. To 
take the degree which Mr. Steevens 
took, a man must have mastered two 
languages and must have acquired 
a considerable familiarity with the 
poetry of two great literatures; he 
must have a certain knowledge of 
Greek and Roman history, and the 
methods of historical criticism; and 
he must have read as much meta- 
physics as shall enable him to walk 
easily among the subtleties of argu- 
ment. Whether this be the ideal 
training for the average citizen or 
not may be argued, but there is no 
better school for a journalist. It 
stimulates intellectual curiosity, it 
fosters intellectual readiness; and 
when Mr. Steevens came away from 
the University, as he did directly 
after he had gained his fellowship, 
whether he knew much or little, he 
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was at least extremely well equipped 
to learn. 

And as he had received an ex- 
cellent classical education of the most 
entirely modern kind, so the first 
book that he wrote, indeed the only 
thing which he published other than 
special correspondence, utilised the 
classical literatures in the most modern 
way. Most men, when they interest 
themselves in a period of history or 
a historical personage, try to project 
themselves backwards, endeavouring, 
so far as possible, to translate their 
own feelings and ideas into, for in- 
stance, their Attic or Roman equiva- 
lents. Mr. Steevens went the other 
way to work. He had enough of the 
historic imagination to insist upon 
vivifying the shadowy figures that 
answer vaguely to great names; but 
his procedure was to make them speak 
the language of today. And so in 
his MonoLocues or THE Deap you 
have Vespasian, the enthroned ranker, 
dropping his h’s and Nero talking in 
the dialect of the decadents. This was 
the dramatic method of Browning, (and 
a very effective one in its way) joined 
to the theory of modern realism, which 
demands that every human being must 
be represented with what it assumes 
to be his characteristic mode of ex- 
pression. These people talked pre- 
sumably each their own slang or their 
own bookishness in their day, and 
Mr. Steevens aimed to produce an 
equivalent in his own tongue, for 
example, by making Titus talk of a 
dancer as “that Greek leg-machine.” 
That is to say, this essentially modern 
young man was determined to give 
the image that he had in his mind 
with the utmost degree of actuality; 
not the emperor as he figures in his 
busts, but as he might emerge from 
under the pencil of a caricaturist. 
The whole thing is somehow too clever 
to be natural, but presumably it con- 
veys the impression that Mr. Steevens 


had formed of Cesar, Cicero, Augustus, 
and a score of other figures, impressions 
sometimes fantastically capricious, like 
that of Mecenas, but always unmis- 
takable and vivid. What manner of 
human beings these are is perhaps 
not quite so clear. Emerson said to 
Carlyle of Tue Frencu Revo.ution : 
“We have men in your story and not 
names merely: always men, though 
I may doubt sometimes whether I 
have the historic men.” That is a 
doubt which can hardly fail to strike 
the readers of MONOLOGUES OF THE 
DEap. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
he had the power to evoke definite 
images, and no gift could be more 
important to the historian. But the 
natural bent of his mind was not 
in this direction; not invention but 
observation was his true talent ; not 
to convey to others a picture that 
formed itself by a conscious or un- 
conscious effort inside his brain, but 
to render the impression which he 
himself received from without. What 
interested him was the modern world, 
the thoughts and the sights, the men 
and the work of men, to be seen and 
known today. He contented him- 
self as a makeshift with studying the 
great personages of the past, clothing 
them in the environment of the pre- 
sent, and asking himself what figure 
they would have cut; but directly he 
got the chance to see history in the 
making, he left the study of the past 
and flung himself, pencil in hand, to 
the task of recording the pageant of 
the present as it moved. 

His first chance as a correspondent 
came when THe Datty Mat sent 
him to report the Greco-Turkish war ; 
but the work by which he made his 
most enduring mark is the account 
of Lord Kitchener’s victorious ad- 
vance to Khartoum, a book which is 
not exactly a history, but has in spite 
of its disjointed form an underlying 
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unity of idea. As journalism the 
series of despatches was in its own 
way admirable ; as literature no one 
will deny that they deserve con- 
sideration. The interesting question 
is to consider how far journalism 
gained by learning from literary art, 
and how far literature compromised 
itself by adopting the methods of 
journalism. The answer in either 
case is not so easy to give. 

Take the book as a book, and, so 
far as preparation goes, it does not 
suffer from the conditions under which 
it was written. Mr. Steevens was 
master of his subject. It is true that 
he was a civilian writing of military 
operations, but a civilian whose in- 
telligence had been specially trained 
to master the principles of any new 
subject, and to arrange details in 
their proper relative importance. 
He makes no parade of techni- 
calities, but there are many military 
writers who do not succeed so well in 
giving the essential facts of a cam- 
paign in their true grouping. His 
work is based on a sound historic 
grasp of the problem set to the Sir- 
dar, which was to conquer not the 
Khalifa but the Soudan; and very 
properly therefore he sketches the 
history not so much of a war as of 
a great undertaking, in which the 
battles were only picturesque and 
decisive incidents. The first three 
chapters in the book, which review 
briefly the English occupation of 
Egypt, describe the Egyptian army, 
and eulogise the Soudan Military 
tailway, are models of relevant state- 
ment. But,—and here begins the 
other side of the account—a jour- 
nalist is sent out to write, and when 
he has nothing else to write about he 
must write about his own movements. 
The chapters in which he records 
these, though doubtless highly pleas- 
ing to the readers of Tue Daity 
Matt, have no proper place in the 


book. It is only fair, however, to 
say that when Mr. Steevens writes of 
his own experiences it is not in order 
to represent his heroic mastery over 
circumstances ; it is only to supply his 
paper with readable copy. No corres- 
pondent has ever been more modest ; 
none has more placidly accepted the 
fact that he is a person under orders, 
and that the interest of his readers 
cannot be put into competition with 
the interests of the army. His death 
evoked from Lord Kitchener (no 
lover of the class) a strong testimony 
not only to his ability but to his 
sense of discipline. 

But the question with which we 
are here concerned is not his merit as 
a war-correspondent ; it is the literary 
quality of his work. As a whole we 
have said that the book is spoiled 
by the inclusion of irrelevant mate- 
rial. Setting that aside, what are 
we to say of the individual de- 
spatches? It is a question of style 
and method, a question of literary im- 
pressionism. The method pursued 
throughout is that of the novelist. 
Opinions are not wrought into the 
continuous text of the narrative ; 
they are given dramatically in the 
words of the men who uttered them ; 
even facts are put in the same way. 
If Mr. Steevens wants to convey an 
idea of the unhealthiness of the 
Soudan, he does not mention figures ; 
he reproduces a piece of a British 
Sergeant-Instructor’s talk. 


“Five we were, and now there’s only 
us two left. Dear, yes; and I slept in 
Tertius’s bed the night before he took it ; 
he was gone and buried forty-eight—no, 
thirty-six, it was—thirty-six hours later. 
Ah yes ; he was a good fellow too. The 
way those niggers cried!" 

Yes ; it is a murderous devil, the Sou- 
dan, and we have watered it with more of 
our blood than it will ever yield to pay 
for. The man-eater is very grim, end he 
is no. sated yet. Only this time he was 
9 be conquered at last. 
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The transition is violent ; and per- 
haps in this instance one objects not 
to the inset of colloquialism but to 
the somewhat purple patch of meta- 
phor at the end. Here, if you like, 
is the taint of journalism. Things 
cannot be said quietly ; they must be 
emphasised and over-emphasised. It 
is the art of the scene-painter, dab- 
bling it on thick. But it is easy to 
quote a more characteristic and far 
better passage. 


Halfa clangs from morning till night 
with rails lassoed and drawn up a sloping 
pair of their fellows by many convicts on 
to trucks; it thuds with sleepers and 
boxes of bully-beef dumped on to the 
shore. As you come home from dinner 
you stumble over strange rails, and sud- 
den engine-lamps flash in your face, and 
warning whistles scream in your ears. 
As you lie at night you hear the plug- 
plug of the goods-engine, nearer and 
nearer, till it sounds as if it must be 
walking in at your tent-door. From the 
shops of Halfa the untamed Soudan is 
being tamed at last. It is the new sys- 
tem, the modern system—mind and me- 
chanics beating muscle and shovel-head 
spear. 


One does not need to say who offers 
the model for this. Take away the 
imaginative element from Mr. Kip- 
ling’s work (Mr. Kipling also began 
as a journalist, and has perhaps never 
quite got over his early training,) and 
this is exactly what you have left. 
A gentleman comes out from Oxford 
stuffed up to the lips with ancient 
history and philosophy, familiar with 
the best classical models; but when 
he wants to record what he has seen, 
the manner which he adopts, partly 
by deliberate choice, partly no doubt 
by instinctive sympathy, is the man- 
ner of Mr. Kipling, bristling with 
slang and technicalities, ready to 
catch at any collocation of syllables 
that can suggest a sound and make a 
word of them, defying the dictionaries, 
careless of everything except the im- 











pression. Mr. Steevens is not one of 
the new euphuists, whom indeed he 
has elsewhere parodied ; he does not 
use strange words, (whether from the 
dialect of slang or the dialect of 
poetry) for the sake of their strange- 
ness ; he does not violate the usages 
without reason. Always his object 
is to get the physical impression clear 
and sharp; and if the suggestive 
image is undignified, or if the word 
to be used has no precedent in good 
authors, dignity and precedent are 
left to take care of themselves. In 
his account of the battle of the Atbara 
you read of a regiment “ volleying off 
the Blacks as your beard comes off 
under a keen razor.” That is of 
course only a new version of an old 
metaphor ; if Mr. Steevens does not 
say “mowing down the Blacks” it is 
precisely because the metaphor is old. 
Now, one may admit that in the 
course of repeated usage a metaphor 
may become somewhat worn, that it 
ceases to fulfil its purpose as a meta- 
phor and does not suggest one image 
by recalling another. But if Mr. 
Steevens did not choose to take the 
old metaphor, he was bound to select 
a new one which should not offend 
against ordinary taste; and this 
choice of a deliberately vulgar image 
is part of his method. A far worse 
instance is afforded almost on the 
same page by his comparison of the 
dry slope beyond the Atbara, over 
which the dervishes fled and on 
which they were shot down, to a 
fly-paper spotted with the crawling 
insects. In the desire not to be 
conventional he falls into the beset- 
ting sin of modern art, and mistakes 
brutality for force, eccentricity for 
originality. He was too sincere and 
too good a workman to fall into 
this error so often and so grievously 
as many of his fellows, yet his 
writings afford too many instances of 
a thing said in a manner chosen 
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simply for its unfamiliarity or even 
for its uncouthness. He will write, 
for example, of a bullet  switch- 
backing in and out of the front of 
a tunic, a neologism as wanton as 
it is futile. No one would wish to 
inculeate a slavish respect for tradi- 
tion, but there is no call to slap Dr. 
Johnson in the face for the sake of 
doing so. This horror of convention 
shows a distrust in the artist’s own 
talent, in many cases well grounded ; 
but Mr. Steevens had no need to 
distinguish himself by eccentricity, 
and he ought to have recognised the 
fact that the true artist is one who, 
accepting the body of convention and 
traditions nevertheless contrives to 
stamp upon the whole the impress 
of his own personality. To write 
as Mr. Steevens sometimes did is 
like dressing oneself as a _coster- 
monger to avoid being taken for a 
churchwarden. 

The account of the great fight at 
Omdurman and the subsequent entry 
and ceremonies at Khartoum furnish 
the pages by which this remarkable 
artist ought really to be judged ; and 
it is certainly a wonderful piece of 
work, The battle is one of the 
strangest in history; for though the 
disproportion in the loss is not un- 
paralleled, nor the greatness of the 
slaughter, there has never been a 
fight in which one side was so hope- 
lessly overmatched. The spectacle of 
huge ranks of men coming on in 
perfect order across an open in the 
face of machine-guns, shrapnel and 
long-range volley-firing will scarcely 
be seen again; and as a spectacle it 
was recorded. Mr. Steevens gives 
excellently the plan of the battle; 
but the distinctive character of his 
account, its literary quality, proceeds 
from its insistence on the actual visual 
effect. At the time it was compared 
to a battle-piece of Napier’s, but the 
comparison was ill chosen. Napier’s 
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object was always to give the spirit 
of the fight ; to show how force was 
brought to bear upon force, by 
design premeditated or improvised, 
and to show also the weighty in- 
fluence of chance. Here and there 
an individual act of valour was re- 
corded to give the foreground; but 
he had no concern with the shapes 
of death. How men fell, how they 
cried out in falling, how the field 
was spotted with corpses, was no 
affair of his; he was busy to 
represent the battle as it figured in 
the mind of a commander. Mr. 
Steevens on the other hand indicates, 
it is true, the movement of the 
troops, where they faced, where they 
moved, how the attack came; but 
his essential purpose is to suggest a 
series of pictures; the line of white 
flying linen coming on; the sudden 
relaxation of tense figures as a bullet 
struck them; a dead driver by a 
dead battery-mule, his whip still glued 
in his hand; and last of all the 
group of three left standing round 
the black flag. 


Now under the black flag in a ring of 
bodies stood only three men, facing the 
three thousand of the Third Brigade. 
They folded their arms about the staff 
and gazed steadily forward. Two fell. 
The last dervish stood up and filled his 
chest ; he shouted the name of his God 
and hurled his spear. Then he stood 
quite still, waiting. It took him full; he 
quivered, gave at the knees, and toppled 
with his head on his arms and his face 
towards the legions of his conquerors, 


That is the last word, that indivi- 
dual impression, in the account of 
the battle. Napier tells you what 
a general might have seen from an 
eminence commanding the field. Mr. 
Steevens relates primarily what one 
man saw marching with a particular 
section of the force. The true 
parallel to his work is furnished 
not by the historian of the Penin- 
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sular War, but by another Napier. 
Charles Napier wrote for his friends 
the story of his experiences at the 
battle of Corunna, where he was 
taken prisoner away in the French 
lines. It was his object to set down 
what he saw and what he did: the 
movements of the army were obscure 
to him; but the sights and the 
sounds immediately about him were 
terribly definite. Only he recorded 
also,—and it is one of the most 
interesting records in  literature— 
what he /elt leading that advance, 
made useless by Moore’s fall. The 
strange thing about these battle- 
pictures of Mr. Steevens is their 
absence of emotion. Yet that is 
inevitable. As a correspondent, he 
was bound to describe what he saw; 
what he himself felt was no concern 
of the public. But for literature it 
makes all the difference; and there- 
fore these impressions of battle have 
a certain untruth, an unreality of 
impression. A man is not a walking 
camera impassively taking snap-shots, 
with a showman attached to supply 
the necessary explanation; yet that 
is more or less the effect that these 
chapters of his produce, considered 
as literature. If we are to have the 
impression of a battle, we want its 
impression on a human personality, 
not alone on the highly trained 
human eye, and there is no doubt 
that so fine an artist would have felt 
this need, and met it, had his aim 
been purely artistic. But as a jour- 
nalist he was there, so to speak, im- 
personally, bound to be as nearly as 
possible the human camera; and his 
method only admitted of an imperfect 
application. It laboured under two 
disabilities: first, he was obliged to 
write down only what he saw and 
not the way in which it affected 


him, thus detracting from the totality 
of the impression; and secondly, he 
was bound to write of what he did 
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not see, where the impressionist 
principle could not have play. These 
two defects mark the difference be- 
tween his work and the wonderful 
pages in which Charles Napier has 
accomplished the masterpiece in this 
kind; the only perfect impression 
of a battle known to this writer. 
And these disabilities arose from the 
fact that Mr. Steevens was working 
not as a novelist or other descriptive 
writer who can adhere simply to the 
scope of an individual impression, but 
was in the service of a newspaper. 
His very excellence was in a way 
fatal. His impressionism was so com- 
plete and so unsparing that when he 
is obliged to write of what he did not 
see,—for instance, of the part played 
by Broadwood’s Egyptian cavalry— 
the divergence of method becomes 
apparent and destroys the unity of 
style. And the need for self-suppres- 
sion gives an extraordinary coldness. 
Where the vision is vivid, there must 
be feeling, but it is not hinted. No 
man has described the sights of war 
better; few have been less able to 
impart its emotions. 

It is tempting to compare him with 
a man whose death fell on the same 
day, the novelist Richard Blackmore ; 
aman who was a scholar too, but a 
scholar of the old kind, old-fashioned 
in this as in everything else. There 
could not be a greater contrast than 
between his leisurely pages and the 
breathless jerky sentences in which 
the younger man recorded what he 
had to say. Trained in the same 
books and by the same languages the 
older man hugged with a growing 
fondness the lore which the younger 
shook off like a cast garment; the 
one sat at home and tended his fruit- 
trees ; the other (although, it is said, 
possessed with the longing for a very 
similar repose) scoured the world to 
see new faces, hear new languages, 
and test every new invention. The 
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younger man in his short life saw 
many scenes of slaughter; the older 
never, it is probable, heard a shot 
fired in anger. And yet if you want 
the battle-spirit you shall find more 
of it in THe Marp or Sker, when 
that admirable story relates the battle 
of the Nile, or in Atice LorRAINE 
when Mr. Blackmore inspires himself 
from Napier’s pages to tell how 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo were 
taken at the point of the bayonet, 
than breathes in any of these 
astoundingly clever records of our 
modern fights, set down by an eye- 
witness fresh from the fire. 

It was not that Mr. Steevens lacked 
sympathy with the fighter. He was 
too much a child of the age for that, 
too proud of the unsubdued bar- 
barian strain in his race. The cold- 
ness of which we have spoken was 
merely a direct result of his theory of 
art, and the conditions under which 
he practised it. What he might have 
done in other circumstances it is use- 
less to conjecture ; one can only assert 
that working under those conditions 
he could have done nothing better 
than he did and he might have 
lived to do many things worse. His 
tiresome book on India seems to sug- 
gest the inevitable end of the violent 
highly adorned style to which he 
had committed himself. On the 
other hand some unsigned work in 
Biackwoop’s MaGazINE, now recog- 
nised as his, shows a very different 
treatment, a less obtrusive manner, 
and, one should add, a knowledge as 
well as an ability which honours his 
training. As a correspondent, not 
merely as a literary man, he set a 
fine example of clear-sighted indepen- 
dence. Sent to report on the Dreyfus 
trial, he formed an impression to 
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state which would gravely compro- 
mise his popularity at home, and he 
recorded it unsparingly. His acute- 
ness was truly remarkable, as the 
writer of this notice had the chance 
to observe when Mr. Steevens was 
sent to report on the rumour of an 
Irish famine. Entirely strange to 
the country, and placed among people 
whose pious care it was, if possible, 
to deceive him, he judged with amaz- 
ing accuracy and promptness both 
the reality and the exaggeration of 
the need. 

But it is superfluous to add a 
panegyric to those already written 
by men who spoke with more know- 
ledge. Our endeavour has _ been 
merely to examine the qualities of 
his very unusual literary gift and to 
indicate how they were influenced by 
the conditions under which he exer- 
cised it. Unlike the letters from 
India, the last of his battle-pieces, 
the account of the action at Elands 
Laagte and the bivouac with the 
wounded on the hill, proves that his 
powers had as yet lost nothing when 
a fit subject was found for them. 
It still does not catch the thrill of 
battle ; it does not even touch the 
emotions which respond so instantly 
when Napier writes, “ Nothing could 
stop that astonishing infantry”; yet 
at least in the latter part of the 
sorrowful but glorious story, the 
correspondent allows himself to sug- 
gest eloquently his own feeling when 
he writes of the slow-dragging hours 
of darkness, the cruel rain, the 
patient fortitude of the sufferers, 
the impartial humanity shown to 
friend and foe, and the _ swift 
capable ministrations of one doctor 
at work among a hundred wounded 
men. 








CHAPTER VII. 


As they neared the top of the hill 
the noise of the artillery cannonade, 
which hitherto, in its dull and in- 
termittent rumblings, had sounded 
like distant thunder, grew louder 
and louder. The firing clearly came 
from the higher ground, and Walter 
was very anxious to see what he 
could, but his orders being to keep 
to the road he contented himself 
with sending his mounted flankers 
scrambling up the slope, that he 
might be informed of any change 


in the situation which was likely 
to affect his command. Fitzgerald, 
however, was bound by no such 


restrictions and, pushing his bicycle 
before him, he quickly climbed the 
ascent and disappeared over the crest. 

Walter’s view was now very much 
restricted, owing to the winding of 
the road, which ran along the bottom 
of the valley as already described ; 
calling in therefore one of the mounted 
scouts on his right, he sent him 
trotting along the road to insure his 
party against surprise from the front. 
He had scarcely given this man his 
orders when the sharp crackle of 
musketry broke out quite close to 
him (though no men could be seen 
firing), followed almost immediately 
by a shower of dust and masonry 
flying from a mill about three hundred 
yards to his front and on the far 
bank of the river. The mill had 
clearly been struck by a shell, though 
by whom fired there was nothing to 
show. <A second shell exploded with 
a blinding flash almost in the same 
place, and in another instant the mill 
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burst into flames. Walter halted his 
little party, undecided for the moment 
what course to pursue. The battery 
firing was evidently hidden from his 
view by the winding of the road, and 
he judged that an attempt was being 
made to obtain a range from the fact 
that the shells were being fired with 
a percussion instead of with a time 
fuse, the usual fuse when guns are 
engaged with infantry. Walter had 
never seen a shell burst so near him 
before, and though no splinters fell 
within fifty yards of him he felt that 
a call was about to be made on his 
courage and resource. He quickly 
extended his party across the little 
valley, the men going to his right ford- 
ing the stream and moving parallel to 
the road along which they had hitherto 
been marching. No more shells came, 
and the skirmish-line marched steadily 
on unmolested. The sound of firing 
now grew louder and appeared to come 
from both sides of the valley, but still 
nothing was to be seen. When the 
line was within some fifty yards of 
the turn in the course of the stream, 
from which Walter expected to see 
something of what was going on in 
front, the sharp note of a whistle drew 
his attention to his captain, whom he 
saw signalling violently to him to 
close his section. Walter repeated 
his signal, and in another moment the 
skirmish-line had resumed its original 
formation on the highway. The men 
were excited, and showed their dis- 
appointment at being called back from 
what they regarded as the commence- 
ment of a fight. The senior sergeant 
with the section, a soldier of experi- 
ence who had fought both in China 
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of reminding Walter that he had 
forgotten to give the order to charge 
magazines before ordering the men 
to extend. “It’s all right, sir,” he 
added; “I passed the word as we 
moved out, and the men are all 
charged, sir. I saw as you ’ad for- 
gotten it.” 

Walter felt humiliated. “I’m much 
obliged to you, Sergeant Spencer,” 
was all he said, but his confidence in 
himself was sadly shaken for the 
moment. It was fortunate that the 
improved magazines had been sub- 
stituted for the old pattern, and that 
in consequence it was possible to fill 
the magazine with one motion, other- 
wise his act of omission could hardly 
have escaped notice. 

Carstairs now signalled for the 
advanced party to halt, and accord- 
ingly Walter and his men sat down 
by the side of the road to wait for the 
rest of the battalion. Each company 
as it came up halted, and in a few 
minutes the road was lined by sol- 
diers strewn in groups along its edge, 
some chatting in excited whispers but 
most of them listening in silence to 
the din of the firing now so close to 
them. The Colonel rode up to the 
head of the column, accompanied by 
the adjutant and senior major, and all 
three dismounted and stood listening 
in silence. 

“ Have you an idea of what’s going 
on, sir?” asked Carstairs. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Colonel, “ our 
advance has been stopped for the 
moment. The enemy appear to have 
developed some strength in front, 
especially on our right front, and we 
are waiting till our guns come up. I 
think the General calculates on being 
able to shell them out, when the 
cavalry will go on again if possible. 
If not we shall have a go in.” 
Then turning to Walter, who was 
listening in the background, he went 
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on: “Are your magazines charged, 
Mr. Desmond? Good, then we are 
all ready. Look, there go the guns,” 
and Colonel Daunt pointed towards 
the little bridge spanning the stream 
some two hundred yards or so in rear 
of them, across which the leading 
subdivision of the three batteries was 
now moving at a trot. Range-takers 
and a couple of officers galloped on 
ahead up the sandy track and quickly 
disappeared behind some copses on 
the crest of the hill. As the batteries 
crossed the bridge in succession and 
came to the foot of the ascent, the 
pace was increased, and in clouds of 
dust, the drivers spurring and flourish- 
ing their whips, the horses plunging 
and straining furiously at their traces, 
the heavy guns rattled and clattered 
out of sight after the range-takers. 
The Brigadier and his staff now 
crossed the bridge and cantered up 
the hill after the guns, while the 
officers lounging beside the road 
watched curiously for the next act 
in the drama. In a few minutes the 
waggons appeared again, halting in 
a long line, of which only the nearer 
end was visible to the spectators 
below, the horses’ heads turned to the 
rear. The guns had evidently un- 
limbered and were about to come 
into action. Almost instantly the 
batteries opened fire, adding a nearer 
crash to the heavy booming which 
already echoed and re-echoed along 
the valley. The men of the halted 
battalions sprang to their feet, and 
watched with eagerness for any sign 
that the enemy had discovered the 
position of the artillery, but for some 
minutes they watched in vain. The 
men running to and fro with ammu- 
nition between the waggons and the 
guns were visible, though the guns 
themselves were out of sight ; and the 
rapidity with which these men moved, 
combined with the incessant din of 
the cannonade, showed that the new 
cc2 
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quick-firing artillery was acting up to 
its name, and that a veritable hail of 
fire was being poured on the unseen 
enemy. A bright flash, accompanied 
by a small cloud of white smoke 
which rapidly drifted away to leeward, 
appearing in the air slightly to the 
rear of the line of waggons, at last 
showed that the French artillery had 
found the true direction of the fire 
which must have been causing them 
considerable annoyance. This flash 
denoted the bursting of a shrapnel 
shell, and the track of its bullets could 
be plainly traced in the spurts of dust 
which flew in every direction on the 
brown hill-side and on the sandy road 
up which the guns had passed on 
their way into position. The first 
shrapnel was followed by many more, 
at first bursting too much in rear of 
the guns to cause any damage, but at 
last the enemy appeared to have got 
the range, a fact which was notified 
by thé sudden stampede down the 
hill of the horses in one of the 
waggons. Of these four horses one 
was evidently killed, and was dragged 
along, an inert mass, by its panic- 
stricken comrades, who plunged madly 
down the slope, the waggon bounding 
behind them like a toy, till it over- 
turned in the descent, throwing down 
the remaining wheel-horse with it, and 
prisoning by its weight the other ter- 
rified animals. Half a dozen men 
came racing down the hill after the 
runaways, while other men ran to 
the horses of the remaining waggons 
to guard in some measure against a 
repetition of the accident. But the 
enemy’s shells came thick and fast ; 
more horses were hit; men were to 
be seen from below dragging them- 
selves, sorely stricken, to the shelter 
of the copses; while others lay mo- 
tionless, dotted here and there on 
the ground. Still the fury of the 
cannonade was as great as ever, and 
the stream of men carrying ammuni- 
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tion to the guns darted backwards 
and forwards as energetically as 
before. 

The infantry soldiers below, seeing 
this struggle raging so fiercely before 
their eyes, began to fret and murmur 
at their enforced inaction ; but their 
time was coming. Even while they 
watched, the Brigadier’s aide-de-camp 
was seen to emerge at a gallop from 
behind one of the woods ; straight for 
them he rode, forcing his horse down 
the steep incline, half sliding, half 
stumbling, crash into the gravelly 
bed of the little stream, the water 
rising to his stirrup-irons, then a 
scramble and a flounder up the steep 
bank, and he arrived, breathless, ex- 
cited, his face flushed, his voice 
hoarse. “Colonel Daunt, you are 
to take your battalion across the 
stream, to move up the valley under 
cover of the far slope, till your lead- 
ing files are about where that chapel 
is, then up the slope, sir, and the 
General says you are to see what 
you can do against the enemy’s artil- 
lery ; they are bothering our gunners 
a good deal. You will probably come 
under fire, sir, as you rise the hill. 
The range from our guns to the enemy 
is three thousand five hundred yards.” 
He put spurs to his horse to ride 
down the road towards the other 
battalions of the brigade, and, as he 
galloped off, he turned in his saddle 
to add, “‘ The remainder of the brigade 
will support you, sir.” 

Colonel Daunt waved his hand in 
token that he understood, and signed 
to the men to fall in. No second 
order was needed. In less than a 
minute the column was reformed, the 
mounted officers’ horses being led in 
rear by the grooms; the mounted 
scouts were ordered to remain in the 
valley, keeping touch as far as pos- 
sible, and the movement commenced. 
The Colonel himself led the way. 
Leaving the road, the battalion, still 
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in fours, plunged down the steep 
bank into the stream, the men laugh- 
ing and springing from shallow to 
shallow in their eagerness, and, gain- 
ing the other bank, pressed swiftly 
on, past the smouldering ruins of the 
mill, to where the chapel indicated 
by the aide-de-camp stood alone sur- 
rounded by its little burying-ground. 
Here a sandy cart-track led up the 
incline behind a small wood which 
clothed part of the hill-side, and 
then in front of another straggling 
plantation. Into this second wood 
the Colonel led the battalion which 
lined the edge next the enemy, the 
men lying down under cover in single 
rank about one pace apart. This 
movement was carried out in almost 
absolute silence, the orders being 
communicated to each company in 
turn by the signals of their captains. 
As the battalion lay now, its extreme 
right rested on the high ground, its 
left on the side of the slope, the 
whole concealed by the undergrowth 
and the shadow. The men lay still, 
raising themselves on their elbows 
and endeavouring to peer over the 
brambles and bracken at the distant 
enemy. Colonel Daunt and _ his 
second-in-command stood erect, keep- 
ing in the shadow of the trees, 
searching the country in front of 
them for any sign of the position of 
the guns they were ordered to attack. 
The sun was now well up in the 
heavens, it being after eight o’clock, 
and the numerous small clouds flying 
before the brisk east wind flitted 
across its face, throwing shadows 
which, as they passed swiftly over 
the surface of the land, had a strange 
resemblance to distant bodies of 
cavalry moving at speed. The coun- 
try continued open and undulating 
in character, but the undulations 
appeared to reach a greater height in 
the distance, and it was along these 
distant crests that Colonel Daunt 
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searched with his glass for some sign 
of the hostile guns. 

The friendly shadow of a passing 
cloud, by throwing into prominence 
the flashes of the enemy’s guns, 
flickering continuously along a dis- 
tant crest fringed with a row of 
poplars, soon showed whence the 
hostile fire was coming. Calling 
Captain Carstairs to him, the Colonel 
pointed out the enemy, and ordered 
him to extend his company suffi- 
ciently to cover the whole front of 
the battalion, and to lead straight 
on the foe. ‘“ And take care,” he 
added, “not to mask the fire of our 
guns. Don’t go too much to your 
right.” 

Number one company, being on 
the right and consequently in earshot 
of the Colonel, the men were already 
on their feet as Carstairs turned to 
them. A brief order from their 
captain, repeated in low tones by the 
section-commanders, and the company, 
springing with a muffled cheer over 
the brushwood in their path, bounded 
from the dark shadow of the wood 
into the bright sunlight and, throwing 
their rifles on their shoulders, strung 
themselves out into a long skirmish- 
line. The officers and section-com- 
manders ran out in front, their captain 
carefully watching that the true 
direction was preserved, a task which 
was specially entrusted to a selected 
corporal who marched in rear of the 
centre man. 

As Walter ran to his place in front 
of his men, he felt his heart throbbing 
violently; the order to move had come 
as a relief to him, and he wondered 
whether the nerves of his men were 
as keenly strung as were his own. 
Looking to right and left of him, his 
face towards the company, his back to 
the foe, walking backwards and cor- 
recting mechanically the distance and 
dressing of his men, he had an oppor- 
tunity for studying their demeanour. 
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Most of these men were Irishmen, 
men of an excitable race; few of them 
had ever seen a shot fired in anger, 
yet there was little sign of uneasiness 
or nervousness among them. Their 
faces were set and eager, but their 
bearing was cool and soldierly, and 
they looked to their directing flank 
and corrected little errors in the even- 
ness of the line, or in their distance 
from their comrades, with as much 
quickness as if in the drill-field at 
home. 

The: extension completed, Walter 
now turned his eyes anxiously to the 
right and left to see what he could of 
the situation elsewhere. On his right 
columns of dense smoke rising about 
a mile off showed that the village of 
Clenleu was in flames, and the heavy 
booming of artillery in that direction 
told that the invader was being 
sternly resisted all along the line. On 
his left, on the north side of the valley 
from which they had just come, a for- 
ward movement was being made. No 
troops were visible, but the dust-clouds 
betrayed their passage. The firing in 
that direction had stopped. Dust rose 
also from the valley, showing that men 
were being pushed forward there also. 
The bulk of the Fusiliers were moving 
under cover of the high ground, keep- 
ing just below the crest on the south 
side of the stream; the Colonel had 
remounted his horse, and was riding, 
map in hand, studying the configura- 
tion of the ground, and indicating to 
the battalion the path to pursue to 
avoid coming into view of the foe. 
Walter had seen many field-days on 
the Wiltshire downs which precisely 
resembled this action so far as it had 
gone: the country too was very simi- 
lar; but recalling the artillery-conflict 
which he had just witnessed, though 
only from a distance, he realised that 
there was a difference indeed. As 
they advanced they could hear the 
shells passing over their heads; at 
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least they seemed to be doing so, 
with a rushing noise like that made 
by a great bird in its flight. The 
whole air seemed full of this queer 
swishing sound, dominating even the 
louder note of the cannon and the 
crack of the bursting shells. Yet 
no bullet fell near them. The thin 
extended line of grey-clad men, mov- 
ing over the drab surface of the 
stubble-fields, had clearly so far escaped 
the observation of the enemy. Walter 
began to wonder how long it would do 
so. As they advanced the cannonade 
behind them became more and more 
violent; the British artillery had been 
reinforced, but the additional volume 
of fire seemed to have no effect on that 
of the French, which flickered away 
as steadily as ever under the distant 
poplars. 

As the line advanced it constantly 
passed into dips and hollows which 
completely screened it from view; as 
the ground rose again, scouts would 
run forward and peer over the crest 
to ensure the advancing skirmishers 
against surprise. Between them and 
the enemy was a long wood, which 
Walter saw was marked on his map 
Bois Noel, and it became impor- 
tant to ascertain if this was held by 
the enemy. Luckily the northern end 
of it reached into the valley, and 
Colonel Daunt was therefore able to 
send on his mounted scouts, who, 
quickly and cautiously entering it at 
the lower end, soon signalled to the 
advancing line that it was clear. This 
was indeed a piece of good fortune. 
As they drew near to the wood the 
enemy’s guns were hidden from their 
sight, but when they reached the far 
side of it they would be within a 
thousand yards or so of their objective, 
and it was probable that their attack 
would then commence in earnest. 
Time was important, so, on a signal 
from their captain, the company broke 
into a run, and quickly gained the 
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shelter of the friendly trees. The line 
was now halted while Colonel Daunt 
and Carstairs advanced cautiously to 
the far edge to reconnoitre. On their 
return in a couple of minutes, the sec- 
tion-commanders were called to the 
front and told to halt their men some 
fifteen paces from the further edge, 
and to commence a careful indepen- 
dent fire on the guns, which would be 
seen only about eleven hundred yards 
away. “Tell your men,” said the 
Colonel, “that if they only fire half as 
well now as they have done at home 
they will drive the enemy from their 
guns in five minutes.” The non-com- 
missioned officers grinned and ran 
back to their sections, and in another 
moment the line plunged on in the 
shadows of the wood, brushing their 
way through the undergrowth, the dry 
sticks crackling under their tread. 
The section-leaders and officers moved 
cautiously in front, till the sunlight 
flickering through the rustling leaves 
warned them that the edge of the 
plantation was near. Signing to 
their men to halt, each officer then 
crept on, till, between the slender 
trunks of the trees, he could see the 
open country beyond smiling under 
the bright morning sun. There was 
no need now for field-glasses; there, 
about eleven hundred yards off, the 
hostile artillery was plainly in view. 
They were standing on a plateau, the 
ground in front of them rising slightiy, 
but not sufficiently to screen them 
from the eager eyes scanning them 
from the shadow of the trees. The 
line ran slightly diagonally to the 
position of the Fusiliers, the furthest 
guns being better hidden by a rise of 
ground. The waggons and limbers 
were withdrawn, all but those on the 
extreme right being out of sight, but 
their position was shown by the stream 
of men running to and fro with ammu- 
nition. They were suffering consider- 
ably from the British artillery. Two 


guns were disabled, one lying on its 
side, the other overturned; glasses 
showed the dead lying in clusters here 
and there, while the wounded were 
being continually helped or carried to 
the rear, whence fresh men came run- 
ning forward to take their places. The 
batteries were enveloped in clouds of 
fine dust, blowing away as fast as it 
was raised by the stream of shrapnel 
bullets, but smoke there was none. 
Quickly and cautiously the skirmish- 
ing line established themselves in 
position. Each man settled himself 
comfortably on the moss-covered 
ground, loaded his rifle, adjusted 
his sights, range-finders being used 
from each flank and the result passed 
along in a whisper, and waited the 
order to fire. This came quickly, and 
at once the stillness of the wood was 
broken by the sharp metallic crackle 
of the rifles. The officers, crouching 
behind their men, watched the effect 
of their fire carefully through their 
glasses ; the men fired steadily, with- 
out excitement, occasionally slightly 
shifting their position, or raising 
themselves on their elbows to note 
the effect of their shots on the artil- 
lery. This effect was startling. In 
less than a minute from the order to 
open fire the whole line of guns had 
been swept as by a hail of lead, and 
the gunners, such as were not struck 
down at once, had fled to the friendly 
shelter of the dip beyond, whence 
their officers could be seen vainly 
trying to force them back to their 
duty. The batteries were in fact 
silenced before the French could 
ascertain whence this deadly fire 
came; the direction of the wind 
carried the sound of it, at no time 
very loud, away to the west, while 
the wood effectually concealed the 
persons of the riflemen. Other little 
belts of woodland ran along the 


valley, if that name could be given 
to such a slight depression, and the 
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enemy might equally well be in any 
one of these. Convinced at last that 
it was hopeless to attempt to fight 
their guns under so deadly a fire, 
a gallant effort was made to with- 
draw them. The teams and limbers 
came at a gallop over the brow, crash- 
ing across the high-road between the 
poplars, and, wheeling round, backed 
to the guns. The artillerymen sprang 
to their places, but again the merci- 
less storm of lead swept the plateau, 
the renewed activity of the British 
artillery now adding to the terrific 
fire of the rifles. Through the clouds 
of dust caused by the struggling teams 
and the tempest of bullets, the French 
gunners could be seen for a moment 
in one last gallant effort; then those 
who remained alive broke and fled, 
and the plateau was left deserted save 
by the dead and wounded and the 
abandoned guns. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue Fusiliers ceased firing; some 
of them stood up and gazed on the 
havoc they had made; others, more 
phlegmatic, occupied themselves in 
counting the cartridges they had ex- 
pended, and in wiping out the barrels 
of their heated rifles. While they 
were thus standing idle, there was 
a sudden crash in the branches of the 
trees overhead, as if some one with 
a gigantic stick had dealt the tree- 
tops a violent blow, and simultane- 
ously a shower of twigs and small 
branches fell around them. In a 
moment the men sank again to the 
ground, while the officers swept the 
front eagerly with their field-glasses 
in search of the new foe. A series of 
volleys on their left told them that 
their own infantry had discovered the 
enemy, who indeed now became visible 
at a range of some seven hundred 
yards, crowning the heights above 
the village of Hucqueliers. The 
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ground was bare of cover, but the 
men lay just on the crest, their blue 
coats and kepis conspicuous on the 
light soil, and the sun sparkling on 
their rifle-barrels and on the brass 
ornaments of their caps. The Fusi- 
liers were discovered at last. The 
volleys came thick and fast, most of 
them fortunately too high, but a 
man in front of Walter suddenly rose 
to his feet, and fell again, falling 
awkwardly with his legs twisted under 
him. He never stirred again, but lay 
as he fell; a thin stream of blood 
began to trickle slowly from under 
the greatcoat strapped across his back, 
and Walter realised that he was dead. 
Another man, rising from his place, 
took a few paces to the rear, and 
began to retch violently. The whole 
air was full of the humming noise of 
the bullets, broken by the whip-like 
sounds of their hitting the trees or 
the men firing underneath them. 
Walter felt furiously angry with the 
man who was sick behind him. 
“Here, damn you,” he shouted, but 
his voice was husky and the back of 
his throat felt curiously dry, “come 
back to your place!” The man 
obeyed in silence, smiling faintly, 
his face very white. Walter watched 
him, and was relieved to see him lie 
down and begin to fire again as 
steadily as ever. 

Several men were hit by this time, 
but the superior skill of the British 
riflemen, combined with their advan- 
tage in position, soon told on the 
enemy, who were probably only en- 
deavouring to delay the advance of 
the invaders for a brief interval, 
and the firing of the French ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun. At 
the same moment they disappeared 
from the ridge which they had been 
lining, and as they vanished from 
view, the company which had been 
firing from the wood rose also to their 
feet and moved forward till they were 
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outside the shelter which they had 
found such a useful screen. No 
orders to advance were given. Car- 
stairs moved forward mechanically, 
Walter and the other officers un- 
thinkingly did the same, the men 
following them, and the whole com- 
pany halted in little groups, gazing 
in the direction in which the French 
troops had disappeared. While stand- 
ing thus, Major Rivers, the second-in- 
command, galloped up the hill from 
the left, and told Carstairs to advance 
with his men on to the plateau. Other 
companies of the battalion, moving up 
from the low ground on the left, were 
already in motion in this direction, so 
Carstairs quickly gave the necessary 
orders and his company, resuming 
their loose formation, strode forwards 
towards the hill on which they had 
so lately been raining bullets. The 
men of the bearer-company, with a 
surgeon, who had been in the rear of 
the brigade during the march, were 
already moving the wounded to the 
rear of the wood, where a temporary 
dressing-station had been established. 
While the company was advancing 
Carstairs ordered his _ section-com- 
manders to check over their men 
and report the absentees, and it was 
then discovered that seven men out 
their original strength of ninety-seven 
had been left behind in the wood ; but 
how many of these had been killed, 
and how many wounded, it was at 
that time impossible to say. 

While the companies of the firing- 
line were being thus pushed forward, 
the mounted scouts of the brigade 
had already cantered on to the ridge 
which the French had abandoned, 
and, leaving one of their number in 
charge of their well-trained horses, 
commenced a deliberate fire into the 
valley. As Walter glanced at them 
stretched at full length on the ground, 
with which the colour of their clothing 
harmonised to perfection, the horses 


standing with drooping heads in a 
cluster, the man in charge watching 
the actions of his comrades, he was 
reminded very much of some pictures 
he had once seen of the old-time 
Boers fighting in the war of 1881. 
They clearly had a good target as 
their fire was fast and well sustained, 
and Walter felt a pity for the French 
exposed to the aim of those quick- 
sighted sharpshooters. At the same 
moment field-guns began to bark 
sharply from the north side of the 
valley in which lay the village of 
Hucqueliers ; Walter could not see 
them owing to some intervening trees, 
but had little doubt that they were 
the horse-batteries of the advanced 
guard following up the retreating foe. 
Looking to his right, the ground over 
which they had marched to the wood 
was already covered with troops. So 
far as he could see, cavalry patrols, 
supported by larger bodies, were 
moving briskly forward. The sight 
was a very picturesque one. The 
little groups of horsemen, preceded 
in most cases by single troopers, the 
officers cantering here and there, and 
in the rear larger bodies seeming in 
the distance to be merely whirling 
masses of dust, the whole moving 
rapidly forward with much chink 
and jingle of bridle, bit, and spur, 
formed a scene which long remained 
impressed on Walter’s memory. 

The leading patrols had pushed 
over the plateau and disappeared from 
the sight of the infantry before the 
latter reached the deserted guns. As 
they passed through the silent bat- 
teries, the men glanced curiously at 
the wreck, which showed unmistake- 
ably the severity of the fire to which 
it had been exposed. Walter was 
surprised to find that all the guns 
were fitted with shields, so that the 
men actually working the weapons 
must have been fairly well protected 
from direct fire down to the knees ; 
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but from the oblique direction in 
which the Fusiliers had been able to 
attack, these shields had been of little 
real service, and in any case the 
impossibility of bringing up ammuni- 
tion must have silenced the batteries. 
On both guns and limbers there was 
hardly a square inch without the 
white star of the bullet; woodwork 
was splintered in every direction, and 
some of the dead, both men and 
horses, lying on all sides, but chiefly 
in rear of the guns, bore the most 
appalling wounds. In this wreck of 
humanity some were still alive, and 
many were the cries for help and 
for water as the British strode past. 
Carstairs gave water from his flask 
to several, as did Walter and O’Neil, 
the second subaltern of the company, 
while Carstairs cheered the sufferers 
by pointing out the slight figure of a 
surgeon running up the slope, a party 
of bearers with him, and an orderly 
dragging at his heels a refractory 
pack-mule. ‘“ Veila,” he said in his 
halting French, “on vous apporte de 
secours.” 

Pitiful as was the scene, however, 
and strong as was their desire to help 
these poor maimed and wounded 
wretches, the attention of Walter and 
his comrades was quickly diverted to 
what was passing in their front. As 
they crossed the crest of the high 
ground they saw before them at a 
distance of rather less than a mile 
the villages of Avesnes and Herly, a 
picturesque group of red-tiled houses, 
with here and there a church-spire 
rising from their midst. Between 
them and these villages, which formed 
practically only one collection of 
buildings, the ground appeared to be 
fairly level, consisting of a stretch of 
shaven stubbles ending only in the 
gardens and small enclosures sur- 
rounding the nearest houses. No 
cover was to be found on this bare 
plain, and that cover would be 
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eminently desirable was soon made 
clear by the singing of the rifle- 
bullets through the poplars under 
which the Fusiliers were standing. 
The cavalry, too, who a few minutes 
before had so gaily trotted over the 
ridge, were now to be seen cantering 
rapidly back to the cover afforded by 
the ridge on which the French guns 
had stood, little dark patches here 
and there on the plain showing where 
some of the French bullets had found 
a billet in the body of a British 
trooper. As the cavalry came sweep- 
ing back to cover, many anxious eyes 
were directed to the dust-clouds, 
moving in parallel lines across the 
valley they had just left, which in- 
dicated our approaching artillery. 
In obedience to Carstairs’s signal the 
skirmishing line lay down while the 
officers, kneeling in front of their 
men, carefully reconnoitred the dis- 
tant houses through their glasses. 
Nothing was to be seen of the enemy, 
who were apparently occupying the 
villages and surrounding enclosures 
in some force, judging from the 
rapidity with which their volleys 
spurted up the dust around the 
thin line of the invaders and rattled 
with vicious, whip-like cracks among 
the foliage of the poplars. The 
bullets came thick and fast but 
nobody was hit; the range was ex- 
cessive, and it is most probable that 
the French soldiers could see nothing 
of the enemy at whom they were 
firing. 

While Carstairs was still busy with 
his field-glasses and waiting for the 
word to advance, a cyclist orderly 
came wheeling rapidly along the high- 
road leading from the village of Huc- 
queliers, now slightly in their left 
rear. Walter noticed him first, and 
saw him stop and hand a despatch to 
the adjutant of the Fusiliers. Through 
his glass Walter could plainly see the 
adjutant hand it to Colonel Daunt, 
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who glanced at it, gave it back to the 
orderly, and pointed in the direction 
of Carstairs’s company. The man re- 
mounted and came racing along the 
road, running the gauntlet of numer- 
ous unaimed bullets as he did so. The 
little spurts of dust flying now in 
front, now beside, and again behind 
his wheel showed how narrow were his 
escapes, but the rider came on unheed- 
ing till he reached the line to which 
he had been directed. Carstairs rose 
from his knees and took the message, 
standing unconcernedly reading it, 
though the air appeared to be full of 
‘hose venomous humming bullets. He 
glanced at the note, gave it back to 
the bearer with a laconic “All right,” 
and resumed his position in front of 
his men. The orderly saluted and 
rode off. “We are to stay where we 
are,” said Carstairs, “till the guns 
have turned the enemy out of the 
village, so we can have a ten minutes’ 
nap if we like.” Some of the men 
grinned, and promptly proceeded to 
stretch themselves out as if to take 
their captain’s advice, but the major- 
ity found quite enough to occupy 
their thoughts in the scenes going on 
around them. 

Carstairs sauntered over to Walter, 
sat down beside him and lighted a 
cigar, and then, pulling the wide brim 
of his hat over his eyes and clasping 
his hands round his knees, fixed his 
gaze steadily on the distant houses of 
the villages screening the French, the 
outlines of which were now beginning 
to shimmer and dance in the mirage 
caused by the heat of the powerful 
August sun. The bullets still con- 
tinued their monotonous droning 
through the air around them, though 
they no longer came in volleys or as 
thickly as before. Clearly the enemy 
was slackening his fire, either previous 
to a retirement or for want of a sufli- 
cient target. Walter occupied him- 
self in taking in the situation as well 





as he could. On his right, within 
half a mile of the skirmishers, the 
village of Manninghem, standing on 
the high-road in front of which they 
were lying, was on fire, the flames 
burning furiously in the high wind 
and sending long streams of black 
smoke blowing into the faces of the 
artillery coming up from the rear, and 
of the cavalry who were standing by 
their horses on the low ground behind 
the village. Looking directly behind 
him he could see two surgeons busy 
with the French wounded, most of 
whom had been already moved into 
a little hollow out of sight from the 
road, though the surgeons, as they 
rose from beside the sufferers or moved 
from one to another, came moment- 
arily into view. An ambulance, with 
its white hood and the red cross of 
Geneva conspicuous on its side, was 
standing ready to remove the men 
when ready, the horses standing list- 
lessly with drooping heads, the driver 
dozing on his seat. Looking away to 
his left, across the valley in which 
stood Hucqueliers, the clouds of dust 
showed that the forward movement in 
that direction was still in progress, 
and similar clouds rising from the 
hills along the valley showed that the 
road was full of troops pushing to the 
front. Occasionally the dull murmur 
of distant artillery-fire was audible, 
but it was impossible to say from 
what direction it was proceeding. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SuppENLY Walter became aware 
that the bullets had ceased, and as 
he made this discovery he was at- 
tracted by the renewal of the cavalry 
advance. Clearly their leader had 
decided that the villages were evacu- 
ated, as he now sent his patrols 
cantering out over the ridge across 
the plain, the supporting squadrons 
trotting after them at a short inter- 
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val. As they advanced they were 
overtaken by their horse-artillery, 
which now followed some hundred 
yards or so behind the rearmost files 
of the cavalry. The whole force 
passed between the recumbent skir- 
mishers and the burning village of 
Maninghem, and Walter had thus a 
clear view of them, many of the 
officers and troopers waving their 
hands cheerily to him as they passed. 
But the dust was tremendous; the 
front ranks only could be clearly seen, 
the remainder moving shrouded in 
the dense and fleecy clouds which 
even the strong wind failed to dis- 
sipate. The artillery came quite close 
to the Fusiliers, and showed plain 
signs of having undergone a rough 
experience. Many of the drivers and 
gunners had bandaged heads or arms, 
and the horses, caked in dust and 
sweat, looked jaded and tired after 
their long morning’s work and the 
dusty jog across the plain in pursuit 
of their cavalry. More than one of 
the waggons was short of horses, a 
fact eloquent of casualties; but the 
spirit of both officers and men ap- 
peared to be buoyant and a good deal 
of chaff was exchanged between the 
latter and the Irish soldiers of the 
infantry. For a moment Walter 
wished that he was an artillery- 
officer. He was fascinated by the 
workmanlike air of the batteries, 
with their active well-bred horses, 
with their sturdy broad-chested 
drivers, whose bronzed faces were 
now beaded with perspiration, with 
their sinewy lean-flanked gunners 
swaying easily in their saddles, smart 
in spite of their drab-coloured loose- 
fitting jackets; and behind the teams 
the long wicked-looking guns, their 
muzzles now meekly pointing towards 
the ground, those muzzles still hot 
from the devastating death they had 
so lately been hurling into the enemy’s 
ranks, 
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As they jingled gaily past, Car- 
stairs and Walter both rose to their 
feet to get a better view of their 
proceedings. Evidently the inten- 
tion of the cavalry was to find out 
what was going on behind the vil- 
lages from which the French had 
just been firing, and with this end 
in view the scouts moved well out 
to the flanks so as to get a peep 
into the hidden land. That the 
enemy had not retired very far was 
soon clear enough. The scouts came 
flying helter-skelter back on the 
main body, and close at their heels 
came a great rapidly moving column 
of dust, which obviously screened a 
considerable force of French cavalry. 
Through the dun clouds the sun 
sparkled on helmets, lance-points, 
and sabres, and the noise of their 
horses’ feet on the hard ground 
was borne clearly on the wind to 
the ears of the expectant infantry. 
As they moved rapidly across the 
front of the British horsemen, they 
disappeared momentarily from view 
into a hollow, the existence of which 
had not been previously suspected 
by Walter. Meanwhile our men 
were not idle. The whole force, 
which Walter estimated to be a 
brigade of three regiments, wheeled 
to their right and moved off at a 
smart trot in a direction parallel 
to that on which their enemy was 
advancing, forming as they moved, 
so far as Walter and Carstairs could 
see, into three parallel columns, each 
in column of squadrons. The artil- 
lery, pulling up into a walk, moved 
warily after their cavalry, ready 
to unlimber at a moment’s notice. 
The dust, rising from the hollow 
into which the French had disap- 
peared, indicated the progress they 
were making, and as the clouds 
drifted nearer to the road leading 
into Avesnes, a road which they 
would undoubtedly have to cross in 
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view if they did not alter their 
direction, the guns were unlimbered 
with extraordinary rapidity and 
pointed towards the village, the men 
springing to their weapons. 

Scarcely had the horse-artillery 
thus prepared for action than a 
screaming hurricane of shrapnel came 
with a crash upon them, overthrow- 
ing men and horses in one hideous 
mélée. Never was overthrow more 
complete ; the stricken batteries had 
not even time to fire a gun before 
destruction overtook them. Where 
a moment before stood the even 
line of guns, the men busy round 
them, was now a hell of flame and 
dust, from which came the cries 
of men in agony, the shrieks of 
mangled horses, and the incessant 
crash of bursting shells. From this 
inferno maddened and _ panic-stricken 
horses came racing across the plain, 
some of them with their riders still 
clinging to their saddles, the whole 
passing the infantry, for the moment 
petrified with horror at the sudden- 
ness of the blow, in one mad whirl- 
wind rush. Carstairs was the first 
to recover his presence of mind. 
Swiftly sweeping the horizon with 
his glass, he succeeded in detecting 
a flicker of bright flashes which, 
sparkling like pin-points in the sun, 
betrayed the situation of the French 
batteries. They appeared to be 
slightly withdrawn behind the rising 
ground on the west side of the high- 
road between Wicquinghem and 
Herly, in front of the poplar-trees 
lining the thoroughfare, as they 
lined nearly all the main roads in 
the district. While the infernal 
rain of shells on the shattered 
British guns was still continuing, 
though those exposed to the fire 
were mostly beyond the possibility 
of further injury, Colonel Daunt 
himself came galloping up the slope 
from the left of the line. “ Have 





you made them out, Carstairs?” he 
asked eagerly. ‘Good; then take 
your own men and Stephens’s com- 
pany and try to get in close 
enough to stop them. I have told 
Stephens to go on with you. Go 
on at once.” Carstairs sprang to 
the front; a note on his whistle, a 
wave of his arm, and the line, now 
consisting of two companies, or about 
a hundred and eighty men in all, 
was again in motion, officers and 
section-leaders in front, many a mut- 
tered exclamation showing the de- 
light with which the men received 
the order’ to attempt to avenge the 
destruction of their comrades. 
Meanwhile what had happened to 
the cavalry? Very fortunately for 
the British horsemen, the French 
cavalry intervened between them and 
the lurking death which had so terribly 
destroyed their gunners. Of this they 
were not at the time conscious; in 
fact they trotted on, on a course par- 
allel to that followed by the enemy, 
all unconscious of the blow they had 
received. As the Fusiliers pressed 
forward Walter could see the pillars 
of dust, following the movements of 
the mounted troops, now swaying 
nearer to each other, now opening 
to a greater distance, as the watchful 
leaders at one moment threatened a 
charge, at another manceuvred to gain 
an exposed flank, incessantly striving 
to obtain that advantage of position 
which would ensure a successful on- 
slaught. The strain on the nerves of 
both officers and men during those 
few moments must have been terrible; 
such tension could not be long main- 
tained, and at last Walter saw the 
English columns wheel like lightning 
into line and dash like a steel-tipped 
avalanche on the head of the hostile 
column, as the French emerged from 
the hollow which had momentarily 
screened them from the infantry. 
The French formed line no less quickly 
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and galloped forward to meet the 
charge ; but they fought at an ini- 
tial disadvantage owing to the rising 
ground they moved on and to the 
short distance they had to traverse, 
which did not allow the horses to 
reach their full speed. As the British 
wheeled to charge, the Maxims on 
their galloping-carriages which had 
moved eut to the flanks in anticipa- 
tion of this movement, played for an 
instant with fearful effect on the close- 
ranged ranks of the French. Only 
for an instant was their fire possible, 
owing to the speed at which the squa- 
drons moved, but in that short space 
they did terrible execution, bringing 
scores of men and horses to the 
ground and throwing the French into 
a disorder which gave the weight and 
impetus of the British charge an addi- 
tional advantage. The thunder of the 
charge, followed by the awful shock of 
the actual collision, was clearly audible 
to the advancing skirmishers, who 
would fain have halted to watch the 
struggle had not their officers sternly 
reminded them of their duty. The 
conflict was fierce and obstinate ; the 
second lines of both French and 
British crashed headlong into the 
mélée, which was now shrouded with 
a dense pall of dust through which 
the sunlight sparkled on sword and 
lance, while the muffled roar of the 
iron hoofs on the hard ground and 
the loud cries, shouts, and curses of 
the contending troopers were borne 
clearly on the wind to the lines of the 
British. Almost instantly on the 
collision riderless horses began to 
gallop from the tumult; some raced 
wildly over the stubble-fields, others, 
neighing shrilly, galloped up to the 
third line of the British, which, still 
in column of squadrons, was moving 
slowly on the outskirts of the struggl- 
ing mass, waiting for an opportunity 
to intervene with decisive results. 
As Walter watched, fascinated by 


the glimpses he was able to obtain of 
the furious conflict, and pacing on- 
ward with mechanical strides, his 
field-glasses constantly to his eyes, he 
could see men on foot continually 
emerging from the dust-clouds screen- 
ing the combatants: some of these 
men would run hither and thither 
with uncertain steps, finally collaps- 
ing on the ground; others would run, 
as steadily and with set purpose, 
either towards the French or British 
lines ; others again would stagger a 
few paces from the fray, pause a 
moment, and then with brandished 
sword rush fiercely back into the dim 
shadows, to appear no more. 

All this time, which after all was 
but a matter of two or three minutes, 
the mélée was gradually shifting its 
position, and ever moving further 
eastward, a sign which Walter joy- 
fully interpreted as significant of the 
success of the British, our third line, 
ever watchful, still hovering on the 
outskirts of the fight and ever keeping 
the conflicting masses between them 
and the enemy’s guns. These guns 
had now ceased firing and took no 
notice of the little grey specks, strung 
out in so long a line, every moment 
drawing nearer to them across those 
sunburnt fields. It is most probable 
that the attention of the gunners was 
so taken up with the cavalry fight 
that the Fusiliers entirely escaped 
their notice; certain it is that Car- 
stairs found his skirmishing line at 
length within twelve hundred yards 
or so of the artillery-position, them- 
selves undiscovered. The guns them- 
selves and the little dark groups of 
men swarming round each piece, were 
now clearly visible, though the limbers 
and horses were hidden from their view, 
and he had no doubt that he could 
open a very telling fire on them from 
where he was ; but some two hundred 
yards further on a cart-track, the 
surface of which was some two feet 
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higher than that of the surrounding 
country, crossed his front, parallel to 
the line of guns, and the shelter this 
promised, combined with the advan- 
tage in range, fully justified him, he 
considered, in advancing till the cover 
was attained. 

While these thoughts passed quickly 
through his head, some keen-eyed 
French artillery-man must have noticed 
the approaching line, for Carstairs sud- 
denly perceived a quick movement of 
the little groups round each gun, as 
these, which had been bearing on 
the batteries they had destroyed, 
were now shifted round to point at 
the advancing infantry. Carstairs 
shouted an order to double, and 
ran swiftly towards the position he 
coveted, the long line simultaneously 
breaking and dashing forward after 
their leaders. The haven they 
sought was only two hundred yards 
away and the men ran quickly, but 
the French gunners were quicker, and 
scarcely had the infantry covered half 
the distance before the ground they 
had just quitted was torn with a 
tempest of bullets from the hail of 
shrapnel bursting overhead. The 
gunners were not slow in correct- 
ing their aim. The Fusiliers raced 
forward but the streaming bullets 
crashed all round them, tearing 
great gaps in the line so even 
and well-ordered a moment before. 
Walter threw himself breathless on 
his face as he reached the shelter 
of the little road, where for a second 
or two he lay, half-stunned, his brain 
reeling with horror, his heart palpi- 
tating, his breath coming in gasps and 
sobs. The shrapnel bullets were now 
raining all around him, but the cover 
of the road served him well, and as 
he recovered his breath and steadied 
his shaken nerves, he cautiously raised 
his head and looked round. All his 
comrades, he thought, must surely 
have been destroyed and he the sole 





survivor of that appalling hail of 
lead; but as he glanced along the 
sheltered line of the roadway, he saw 
to his intense surprise and relief that 
the majority of his men had reached 
the same shelter. All along the road 
they lay, some huddled close under 
its little bank, others stretched on 
their backs, their breath coming in 
quick gasps, others lying on their 
faces, on their sides, in every con- 
ceivable position, and some, bolder 
than the rest, even raising themselves 
on their elbows to peer at their 
enemy through the long grass fring- 
ing the side of the road. Among the 
latter Walter to his intense delight 
recognised Carstairs. Thank God, his 
captain was still in command, and his 
duty was only to obey ! 

As he watched, Carstairs rose slowly 
toa kneeling position, and, taking from 
its little leather case the range-finder, 
focussed it deliberately on the enemy, 
Having done this to his satisfaction, 
he lay down again and studied the 
scale of ranges engraved on the side 
of the little telescope. All this time 
the storm of fire slackened not one 
jot. The din was deafening; the 
crashes of the bursting shell seemed 
almost to blend into one infernal roar, 
which was broken only by the sharper 
cracks of the bullets bounding off the 
hard road in front. The order to 
open independent fire was now passed 
along the line, the range being given 
as eight hundred and seventy yards. 
The old habits of discipline and 
obedience at once asserted themselves. 
The men, only a short instant before 
racing like wild things for shelter, 
now raised themselves on their elbows, 
carefully and with steady hands ad- 
justed their sights, loaded the rifles, 
and raised themselves so as to peep 
through the fringe of long grass at 
the enemy. In another instant the 
rapid crackle of the rifle-fire all along 
the edge of the road broke upon the 
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deeper crashes of the bursting shell. 
The riflemen had an excellent target. 
The guns were less than nine hundred 
yards away, being horse-artillery the 
gunners were not protected by shields, 
but were clearly exposed on the sky- 
line as they served their pieces with 
frantic energy; and in a few mo- 
ments the slackening shell-fire told 
that the deadly rifle, wielded by 
experts, was once more asserting its 
supremacy. 

The skirmishers on their side still 
suffered many casualties, as the shrap- 
nel bullets continually crashed down 
on the men kneeling behind that 
little bank; but the line was well 
extended, the front they covered was 
considerable, and for every bullet 
which claimed a victim, a hundred 
struck harmlessly in the interval 
between the sharpshooters. The 
accuracy of the British rifle-fire was 
at first more affected by the rain of 
bullets on the road in front of them, 
which dashed showers of dust and 
gravel continuously into the faces of 
the marksmen, than by the better 
aimed which fell in their ranks. But 
in spite of this, the shooting was very 
straight, and grew every moment 
quicker and more deadly as the fire 
from the batteries slackened. At 
last a simultaneous cheer, followed by 
some of the men rising recklessly to 
their feet, announced the retirement 
of the guns. For an instant the 
teams and limbers came into view, 
an opportunity which was quickly 
seized by the elated riflemen; but 
the withdrawal of the guns was on 
this occasion carried out successfully, 
and the firing ceased as the Fusiliers 
rose to their feet, victorious, although 
their prey had escaped them. 

The first impulse of the victors 


(To be continued.) 
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was to look after their wounded, 
and after a glance had assured them 
that the front was clear of an enemy, 
all eyes were turned to the rear, 
to the ground which they had tra- 
versed under that terrible hail of 
shrapnel. The place where the line 
was first struck by the fire was 
clearly marked by the grey-clad bodies 
lying where they fell, the ground 
between this point and the shelter of 
the road being also strewn with dead 
and wounded men, the latter being 
in a terrible minority. Along the 
line of the road were also more vic- 
tims, some men struck down in the 
act of firing, others poor wretches 
who had dragged themselves to that 
shelter. Stephens, the captain of 
the company added to Carstairs’s 
command, was among the wounded, 
a shrapnel bullet having shattered 
his left shoulder. He must have 
been among the first hit, and was 
discovered lying unconscious, having 
fainted from loss of blood. 

Walter sat down, his chin resting 
on his hand, and watched the men 
who had been sent to look after the 
wounded at their melancholy task. 
Some of the dead were recognised as 
such at the first glance, the contorted 
attitude and stiffening limbs at once 
showing them to be beyond the reach 
of aid. These were quickly passed 
by ; at others the group would halt, 
some kneeling down would open the 
shirt and feel for the beating of the 
heart, or any other sign of life, the 
sergeant with his open note-book 
standing by. Those in whom life 
remained were carried gently to the 
roadside ; those who were dead were 
left as they lay, time not permitting 
of more than a hasty attempt to sort 
out the wounded. 








